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xvi1. NEWMAN’S SPIRITUALITY AND ITs VALUE 
Topay? 


FRENCH Carmelite, Fr Albert of the Annunciation, 
PX vetnarked recently on the importance of Newman for the 
General Council which is imminent. The Eastern Patriarchs 
have already called attention to the Western developments in 
doctrine which have taken place since 1054, the year of the 
Schism, as constituting an obstacle to unity. Hence it becomes 
imperative to show, with Newman’s help, that this same de- 
velopment was in progress during the period between the 
Apostles and 1054. If Newman’s teaching on Development has 
a decisive part to play in promoting unity among Christians, 
this is perhaps even more the case with his spiritual teaching, 
which can help to bridge not only the gulf of schism, but that of 
material heresy, and unite in a common devotion Catholic and 
non-Catholic Christians in Britain and America. 

Newman himself realized that he could be the means of 
bringing Anglicans and Catholics together, and, with this in 
view, allowed his friend and former curate William Copeland to 
publish a large volume of selections from his Anglican sermons. 
“T think we quite agree,”” Newman wrote to him on 13 October 
1877, “that the object of the selection is to cultivate a unity of 
ethos among those who otherwise differ”, and in his preface 
Copeland expressed the hope that the volume would be wel- 
comed, because those sermons had been included in it which 
“from their bearing on the formation of the Christian character 
may best contribute to the promotion of mutual sympathy 
between estranged communions and alienated heazts”.? 


1 This series has already included an excellent article on Newman by Mgr Davis 
(March 1959, pp. 132-45). But one article cannot exhaust the subject of Newman’s 
spiritual teaching. When Fr Dessain’s contribution came to us independently of 
the series, it was at once clear that it was complementary to the previous article 
and that its distinctive and valuable contribution demanded for it a place in this 
Series.— EDITOR. 

* Selection from the Parochial and Plain Sermons of John Henry Newman, 1878, p. vi. 
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This hope of promoting a similarity of outlook between 
Catholics and non-Catholics was nothing new. Some years 
earlier Newman wrote to one of the Dominican nuns at Stone 
about the Life they had just published of their saintly foundress 
and his great friend, Mother Margaret Hallahan, which they 
seemed to fear had not effected many conversions: 


... there are two reasons for writing quite distinct from conver- 
sion, and, considering all things, I prefer them to any other 
reason—the one is to edify Catholics. Catholics are so often raw, 
Many do not know their religion—many do not know the reasons 
for it [i.e. the purpose of it]... . The other end which is so 
important, is what I call levelling up. If we are to convert souls 
savingly they must have the due preparation of heart, and if 
England is to be converted there must be a great move of the 
national mind to a better sort of religious sentiment. Wesleyans, 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, Unitarians, must be raised to one 
and the same (what we used to call at Oxford) ‘“‘ethos’’. That is 
the same moral and intellectual state of mind. To bring them to 
this is “levelling up”. 


I 


Newman’s spiritual teaching, leaving aside that done pri- 
vately, is for the most part confined to his Anglican period and 
contained in his published sermons. Thus it can still make its 
appeal to our separated brethren, and speaks a language they 
understand. Yet it has led many to the Church, in Newman’s 
own day and since, it is fundamentally Catholic, and experience 
shows that it has the strongest attraction for those who belong 
to “the most sure sect of our religion”’ and who are “‘more abun- 
dantly zealous for the traditions’. Go to a Cistercian or a Car- 
thusian Monastery and you will find them reading Newman’s 
Anglican sermons, delighting in them, and sometimes even 
learning English in order to appreciate them better. And we 
may add, Go as student to St Sulpice and you will be given 
Parochial and Plain Sermons for your spiritual reading. Go to the 
Gregorian University in Rome, and you will find a course of 
lectures given there each year, by a distinguished Jesuit, on 
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Newman’s spiritual teaching. The French Carmelite already 
mentioned is writing articles on Newman’s spirituality in his 
Review Carmel, and hopes to add to the number of the sermons 
available in French translation. In Germany the eight volumes 
of Parochial and Plain Sermons have just been translated and pub- 
lished by the Benedictines of Weingarten, the community that 
used to be at Erdington. So we have the paradox that these 
precious sermons are in print abroad but not in England, 
although it must in fairness be added that sets of the old editions 
are spread through the libraries. 

It is tolerably certain that Newman would not have approved 
of anyone talking about his spirituality. Spirituality is an ab- 
stract word, and he was no lover of abstractions. He held in 
horror unreal words and professions, especially when they had 
to do with religion. 


To make professions is to play with edged tools, unless we 
attend to what we are saying. . . . Be in earnest and you will 
speak of religion when and how you should; aim at things, and 
your words will be right without aiming. .. . That a thing is true 
is no reason that it should be said, but that it should be done; 


that it should be acted upon; that it should be made our own 
inwardly. 


Newman’s spiritual teaching is simply that of the New Testa- 
ment, made real and driven home. He preaches not a theory or 
philosophy of his own, but the Christian revelation—not Chris- 
tian doctrine in the abstract, but the truths of faith in their 
concrete implications. For piercing, practical, spiritual reading, 
for the Christian ideal as it is to be lived and realized in this 
workaday world, we may safely turn to what was preached 
from the pulpit of St Mary’s, Oxford. 

How was Newman able to become the preacher of pure 
Christianity, pure Catholicism, with only faint traces, which 
grew fainter as each volume of sermons came out, to show that 
he had been born and brought up a Protestant? How was he 
prepared for his ecumenical work, acting as link between 


1 John Henry Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons (henceforth referred to as 
PS.), V, PP- 33) 45: 
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Catholic and non-Catholic, expounding a doctrine that could 
win the hearts of both? 

Grace builds on nature, and Newman began life with the 
inestimable benefit of growing up in a lively and united family, 
where the standards, whether intellectual or moral, were ex. 
tremely high. For religious teaching he had a mother and grand- 
mother who were devoted to their Bible. From them he learned 
to love and study Holy Scripture, and to imbibe its lessons 
about the duty of man and the loving ever-watchful Providence 
of God. As he grew older this simple teaching was inadequate 
against the temptations to unbelief. Looking back later, he 
accused himself of arrogant self-sufficiency and pride of intellect, 
and described himself as being at fifteen “an ungodly, un- 
believing boy”. The turning point of his life was his conversion 
at the age of sixteen, when he gave himself to God. Helped bya 
young Evangelical master at his school, he, in his own words, 
“became a Christian”. With his whole heart he accepted the 
Christian revelation in the purest form available to him. He 
believed, with the gift of Faith, the chief mysteries which the 
Catechism tells us every Christian is bound to know, and much 
more besides. ““The conversations and sermons of that excellent 
man, the Rev. Walter Mayers . . . was the human means of this 
beginning of divine faith in me. . . . I fell under the influences 
of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions 
of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been effaced 
or obscured.”! We think so generally of Newman as a High 
Churchman that we tend to overlook his debt to the Evan- 
gelicals, the followers of Wesley who remained within the 
Anglican pale. Newman certainly always looked back with 
gratitude to the Evangelical teaching, and when over seventy 
wrote that it 


had been a great blessing for England; it had brought home to 
the hearts of thousands the cardinal and vital truths of Revela- 
tion, and to himself among others. The divine truths about our 
Lord and His Person and offices, His grace, the regeneration of 
our nature in Him, the supreme duty of living, not only morally, 
but in His faith, fear and love, together with the study of Scrip- 


1 Apologia (Uniform edition), p. 4. 
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ture in which these truths lay, had sheltered and protected him 
in his most dangerous years . . . and had brought him on in 
habits of devotion till the time came when he was to dedicate 
himself to the Christian ministry.? 


Three years before his death he solemnly asserted: 


did I wish to give a reason for my full and absolute devotion to 
the Catholic Roman Church, what should, what can I say but 
that those great and burning truths which I learned when a boy 
from Evangelical teaching, I have found impressed upon my 
heart with fresh and ever increasing force by the Holy Roman 
Church? That Church has added to the simple Evangelicalism 
of my first teachers, but it has obscured, diluted, enfeebled 
nothing of it.? 


The Evangelical teaching converted Newman to a spiritual 
life, and with his active temperament this involved a personal 
striving to put his new faith into practice. “Holiness before 
peace” and “growth the only evidence of life’’ were his watch- 
words. It needs to be emphasized that from the age of sixteen 
Newman was leading a deep spiritual life. This is clear from his 


private notes written at the time, and from these written long 
afterwards: 


When I was growing up and as a young man I had confidence 
and hope in God, that is I committed myself without anxiety to 
His Providence, I had the greatest faith in the efficacy of prayer.... 

When I was young, I thought that with all my heart I gave 
up the world for Thee. As far as will, purpose, and intention go, 
I think I did. I mean I deliberately put the world aside.* 


Immediately after his conversion Newman went up to Ox- 
ford, where we find him leading a strict life, trying to attend to 
the Presence of God, and to purify the motives of his actions. 
He began to show apostolic zeal in his own family and among 
his friends, and had plans for becoming a missionary. The next 
ten years showed him what was lacking or unreal in the Evan- 
gelical teaching, his experiences in his very conscientious parish 

1 Fohn Henry Newman Autobiographical Writings, edited by H. Tristram, 1956, 


P. 79. 
* Wilfrid Ward, The Life of Cardinal Newman, II, 527. 
* Autobiographical Writings, pp. 247, 249. 
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visiting as a curate at St Clement’s, Oxford, playing a notable 
part. Then with the help of his friends at Oriel, especially the 
High Churchmen, John Keble and Richard Hurrell Froude, he 
learned properly to understand and appreciate the part played 
by the sacraments in the spiritual life, and to believe in the 
Church as a divine institution intended to guide men until the 
end of time. In particular Hurrell Froude “delighted in thinking 
of the Saints; he had a vivid appreciation of the idea of sanctity, 
its possibility and its heights . . . he embraced the principle of 
penance and mortification. He had a deep devotion to the Real 
Presence, in which he had a firm faith”. From Froude too, he 
learned to appreciate virginity for its own sake, and not only as 
hitherto, for its practical advantage in the apostolic work to 
which he felt called. Froude “had a high severe idea of the 
intrinsic excellence of Virginity; and he considered the Blessed 
Virgin its great pattern. . . . He fixed deep in me the idea of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to 
believe in the Real Presence”’.? 

“There is one remaining source of my opinions,” Newman 
adds, ‘‘and that far from the least important,” the Fathers of 
the Church. We Catholics of the twentieth century are learn- 
ing to renovate our religion by going back to the sources, hence 
the Biblical Movement and the Patristic Movement—resource- 
ment biblique and resourcement patristique, as the French call them. 
Newman was already saturated with Holy Scripture: he must 
now drink deep at the other pure source of authentic Chris- 
tianity, the Fathers of the Church—and his providential prep- 
aration for his life’s work would be complete. 


Even when I was a boy [he wrote] my thoughts were turned 
to the early Church, and especially to the early Fathers, by the 
perusal of the Calvinist John Milner’s Church History, and I 
have never lost, I have never suffered a suspension of the impres- 
sion, deep and most pleasurable, which his sketches of St Ambrose 
and St Augustine left on my mind. From that time the vision of 
the Fathers was always, to my imagination, I may say, a paradise 
of delight to the contemplation of which I directed my thoughts.’ 


1 Apologia, pp. 24-5. 
2 Difficulties of Anglicans, 1, 370. 
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In the long vacation of 1828 Newman returned to the Fathers 
with his old devotion and began to read them chronologically, 
beginning with St Ignatius and St Justin. Studying them in the 
editions of the Maurists, with the help of Bull and Petavius, he 
was able to imbibe the full richness of the Catholic Faith. Hence 
before he was thirty, Newman was, by the Providence of God, 
in possession of his doctrine. He had learned all that the Evan- 
gelicals and the High Churchmen could teach him, he had 
delved into the sources, he had tried to follow the inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit. He glimpsed that he was to be an instrument 
of God. When he was dying in Sicily in 1833, he said, without 
understanding what he meant “T shall not die, for I have not 
sinned against light.” And later “I have a work to do in 
England.” 


II 


Newman’s spiritual teaching, as we have said, was simply 


the Christian Faith, but the Christian Faith not merely as 
something to be believed, but as something to be lived. He 
appealed to men’s consciences in the most direct and plain- 
spoken way. “A passionate and sustained earnestness after a 
high moral rule, seriously realized in conduct, is the dominant 
character of these sermons,” says Dean Church, who could 
speak with authority.1 Yet Newman was no mere moralist. He 
preached the religious Christian truths as the basis of the life of 
holiness. His was that doctrinal spirituality which we hanker 
after, and which has been supplied in this century by such 
writers as Abbot Marmion and Karl Adam, who satisfy us be- 
cause they too drank from the authentic sources. For a decade 
and more Newman put before one of the most intelligent and 
cultivated of audiences that have ever been, that duty of aiming 
at perfection which is the conclusion of any practical belief in 
the Christian faith. The title of the first sermon in his first 
Volume is “‘Holiness necessary for future blessedness”, and it 
concludes: 


1R. W. Church, The Oxford Movement, Third Edition, 1892, p. 21. 
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To obtain the gift of holiness is the work of a life. No man 
will be perfect here, so sinful is our nature. Thus in putting off 
the day of repentance, these men are reserving for a few chance 
years, when strength and vigour are gone, that work for which 
a whole life would not be enough. . . . One principal test of our 
being true servants of God is our wish to serve Him better; and 
be quite sure that a man who is contented with his own pro- 
ficiency in Christian holiness, is at best in a dark state, or rather 
in great peril. . . . Be ye content with nothing short of perfection 
... exert yourselves day by day to grow in knowledge and grace, 
. .. Lastly it is our comfort to know .. . that we are not left to 
ourselves, but that the Holy Ghost is graciously present with us, 
and enables us to triumph over, and to change our own minds,! 


The next sermon is on the immortality of the soul and shows 
what is really meant by leading a spiritual life, “It is face to 
face, ‘solus cum solo’, in all matters between man and his 


God.””? 


To understand that we have souls, is to feel our separation 
from things visible, our independence of them, our distinct exis- 
tence in ourselves, our individuality, our power of acting for our- 


selves in this way or that way, our accountableness for what we 
do. These are the great truths which lie wrapped up indeed even 
in a child’s mind, and which God’s grace can unfold there in 
spite of the influence of the external world; but at first this out- 
ward world prevails. We look off from self to the things around 
us, and forget ourselves in them. Such is our state,—a depending 
for support on the reeds which are no stay, and overlooking 
our real strength,—at a time when God begins his process of 
reclaiming us to a truer view of our place in His great system of 
providence. And when He visits us . . . the unprofitableness and 
feebleness of the things of this world is forced upon our minds; 
they promise but cannot perform, they disappoint us. .. . And 
should it so happen that misfortunes come upon us, then still 
more are we led to understand the nothingness of this world; 
then still more are we led to distrust it, and are weaned from the 
love of it, till at length it floats before our eyes merely as some 
idle veil, which, notwithstanding its many tints, cannot hide the 
view of what is beyond it;—and we begin by degrees to perceive 


1 P.S., I, 12. 
. Apologia, P- 195- 
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that there are but two beings in the whole universe, our own 
soul, and the God who made it. Sublime unlooked for doctrine, 
yet most true!* 


This is the doctrine, in almost identical words, of St Teresa and 
St John of the Cross, but it goes back to the beginning. Rodriguez 
speaks with admiration of one of the famous Fathers of the 
Desert, who used to say that a man could not find true repose 
and satisfaction in this life, unless he reckoned that there is only 
God and himself in the world. “I want a man,” says Newman, 
“on the one hand to confess his immortality with his lips, and 
on the other, to live as if he tried to understand his own words.”’ 
The unseen world must become a reality to us. 

Newman, as we know, practised what he preached in this 
matter, and this holds of another fundamental sermon in the 
same volume, “‘Self-denial the test of religious earnestness”. He 
was living a detached, ascetical life, not only in a bodily way, 
but in turning his mind from the glittering prizes which, with 
his brilliant gifts and wide influence, might so easily have been 
his. A judge of men remarked of him “Newman is not looking 
to get on in life.’” How clearly he lays it down that we must con- 


quer ourselves, surrender ourselves to God, before His love can 
take possession of us. 


I must say this . . . that the comforts of life are the main 
cause of our want of love of God; and, much as we may lament 
and struggle against it, till we learn to dispense with them in 
good measure, we shall not overcome it. Till we, in a certain 
sense, detach ourselves from our bodies, our minds will not be in 
a state to receive divine impressions, and to exert heavenly 
aspirations. A smooth and easy life, an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the goods of Providence, full meals, soft raiment, well-furnished 
homes, the pleasures of sense, the feeling of security, the con- 
sciousness of wealth,—these and the like, if we are not careful, 
choke up all the avenues of the soul, through which the light and 
breath of heaven might come to us. .. . If we attempt to force our 
minds into a loving and devotional temper, without this prepara- 
tion, it is too plain what will follow,—the grossness . . . the 
affectation . . . the unreality, the presumption, the hollowness 


1 P.S., I, 19-20, 24. 
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(suffer me, my brethren, while I say plainly but seriously what § the 
I mean), in a word, what Scripture calls the Hypocrisy, which § of t 
we see around us.... 
Newm 
Again and again Newman tries to bring home the fundamental 
Gospel law of self-denial. ““What then is it that we who profess Sa’ 
religion lack? I repeat it, this: a willingness to be changed, a po 
willingness to suffer (if I may use such a word), to suffer en 
Almighty God to change us. We do not like to let go our old in 
selves.” And elsewhere: he 
all 
We cannot have our eyes at once on this world and on the re 
other. Those who live in the sun’s glare can see nothing in twi- by 
light; but those whose eyes are used to the shade, see many things 
which others will not believe they can see. So it is with our souls; I 
the minding of the flesh, aiming at this world’s goods, seeking to fj ‘he™ 
rise or succeed in life, gazing on greatness, rank, distinction, § tue 
abundance, pomp and show, coveting wealth, measuring things § spiti 
by wealth, eating and drinking without restraint, placing no § “A ] 
curb upon the passions, exercising no self command, living with- 
out rule . . . all this makes the heart irreligious.? 
If Newman could bring home the law of self-denial, he was 
far too much of a realist to be other-worldly in the bad sense. A 


famous sermon is entitled “Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of 
the World”, and begins: 


_ ~~. em oe fe eee 





When persons are convinced that life is short . . . when they 
feel that the next life is all in all, and that eternity is the only 
subject that really can claim or can fill our thoughts, then they 
are apt to undervalue this life altogether, and to forget its real 
importance. They are apt to wish to spend the time of their 
sojourning here in a positive separation from active and social 
duties: yet it should be recollected that the employments of this 
world, though not themselves heavenly, are, after all the way to 
heaven .. . but it is difficult to realize this. It is difficult to realize 
both truths at once, and to connect both truths together; steadily 
to contemplate the life to come, yet to act in this. . . . In various 
ways does the thought of the next world lead men to neglect 
their duty in this; and whenever it does so we may be sure that 


1 P.S., V, 337-8, 241; VI, 116. 


Te 
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there is something wrong and unchristian, not in their thinking 
of the next world, but in their manner of thinking of it. 


Newman suggests various remedies: among them is this: 


The Christian will feel that the true contemplation of his 
Saviour lies in his worldly business; that as Christ is seen in the 
poor, and in the persecuted, and in children, so is He seen in the 
employments He puts upon His chosen, whatever they be; that 
in attending to his own calling he will be meeting Christ; that if 
he neglect it, he will not on that account enjoy His presence at 
all the more, but that while performing it, he will see Christ 
revealed to his soul amid the ordinary actions of the day, as 
by a sort of sacrament.! 


This leads on to another fundamental and of course Biblical 
theme, the all-pervading Providence of God, which is con- 
tinually being touched on by Newman and underlies his whole 
spiritual attitude. Here is just one quotation from the sermon 
“A Particular Providence as Revealed in the Gospel”: 


It is very difficult, in spite of the revelation made to us in the 
Gospel, to master the idea of this particular providence of God. 
If we allow ourselves to float down the current of the world, 
living as other men, gathering up our notions of religion here and 
there, as it may be, we have little or no true comprehension of a 
particular Providence. We conceive that Almighty God works on 
a large plan; but we cannot realize the wonderful truth that He 
sees and thinks of individuals. We cannot believe that He is 
really present everywhere, that He is wherever we are, though 
unseen, ... We do not in any sufficient sense believe that heis... 
“about our path, and about our bed, and spieth out all our ways”. 
We cannot bring ourselves to get hold of this solemn fact, that 
He sees what is going on among ourselves at this moment; that 
this man falls and that man is exalted, at His silent, invisible 
appointment.? 


III 


Having laid the foundations deep and sure, Newman is 
ready to go on to speak of the grandeur of the Christian life, and 


1 P.S., VIII, 154, 165. 
* P.S., III, 115-16. 
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the privileges of the sons of God. He is no mere preacher o 
morality or of unconnected and heterogeneous Christian prac. 
tices. As Christians a wonderful loving union with God js 
offered to us, we are to strive to live in His presence, we enter 
into relations too sacred to speak of, with the three Persons 0 
the Most Holy Trinity. Newman has much to say about the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and the grace and privileges it brings 
with it. His teaching is centred on our Lord: it is bound to be 
in view of the sources from which it is drawn: 


When men are to be exhorted to newness of life, the true 
Object to be put before them, as I conceive, is “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, today and for ever’’; the true Gospel preach- 
ing is to enlarge, as they can bear it, on the Person, natures, 
attributes, offices, and work of Him who once regenerated them 
and is now ready to pardon; to dwell on His recorded words and 
deeds on earth; to declare reverently and adoringly His mys- 
terious greatness as the Only-begotten Son, One with the Father, 
yet distinct from Him . . . and to combine and contrast His 
attributes and relations to us as God and man, as our Mediator, 
Saviour, Sanctifier and Judge. The true preaching of the Gospel 
is to preach Christ. 


The Movement of which Newman was the life and soul made 
a great change. 


The great Name [says Dean Church], no longer stood for an 
abstract symbol of doctrine, but for a living Master, who could 
teach as well as save. And not forgetting whither He had gone 
and what He was, the readers of Scripture now sought Him 
eagerly in those sacred records, where we can almost see and 
hear His going in and out among men. It was a change in the 
look and use of Scripture, which some can still look back to as 
an epoch in their religious history.? 


There also followed a new appreciation of the sacraments as 
the means by which our Lord acts through the centuries upon 
His disciples, and conforms them to Himself. This is how 
Newman describes the connexion of the sacraments with 
Christ: 


1 Lectures on Justification, p. 325. 
2 R. W. Church, op. cit., p. 191. 
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... instruments of the application of His merits to individual 
believers. Though He now sits on the right hand of God, He has, 
in one sense, never left this world since He first entered it; for, by 
the ministration of the Holy Ghost, He is really present with us 
in an unknown way, and ever imparts Himself to those who seek 
Him. Even when visibly on earth He, the Son of Man, was still 
in heaven; and now, though He is ascended on high, He is still on 
earth. And as He is still with us, for all that He is in heaven, so, 
again, is the hour of His cross and passion ever mystically present, 
though it be past these eighteen hundred years. Time and space 
have no portion in the spiritual Kingdom which He has founded; 
and the rites of His Church are as mysterious spells by which He 
annuls them both. . . . Thus Christ shines through them, as 
through transparent bodies, without impediment. He is the Light 


€ true 
st, the 
‘each- 
tures, 


un and Life of the Church, acting through it, dispensing of His 


er fulness, knitting and compacting together every part of it. 


an No one has described the Mystical Body of Christ, in English, 

t His like Newman: 

ator, 

ospel Christ formed His Apostles into a visible society; but when 
He came again in the Person of His Spirit, He made them all in 
a real sense one, not in name only. For they were no longer 

nade arranged merely in the form of unity, as the limbs of the dead 
may be, but they were parts and organs of one unseen power; 
they really depended upon, and were offshoots of that which 
was One; their separate persons were taken into a mysterious 
union with things unseen, were grafted upon and assimilated to 
the spiritual body of Christ, which is One, even by the Holy 
Ghost, in whom Christ has come again to us. Thus Christ came, 
not to make us one but to die for us: the Spirit came to make us 
one in Him who had died and was alive, that is, to form the 
Church. This then is the special glory of the Christian Church, 
that its members do not depend merely on that which is visible, 
they are not mere stones of a building, piled one upon another, 
and bound together from without, but they are one and all the 
births and manifestations of one and the same unseen spiritual 
principle or power, “‘living stones”, internally connected, as 
branches from a tree, not as the parts of a heap. They are mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ. That divine and adorable Form, which 
the Apostles saw and handled, after ascending into heaven be- 
1 P.S., II, 277. 
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came a principle of life, a secret origin of existence to all who 
believe, through the gracious ministration of the Holy Ghost. . , , 
So that in a true sense it may be said, that from the day of Pen- 














































tecost to this hour there has been in the Church but One Holy™ *"° 
One, the King of kings, and Lord of lords Himself, Who is in life 
all believers, and through whom they are what they are; their Buc 
separate persons being but as separate developments, vessels, ” 
instruments, and works of Him who is invisible. Such is the the 
difference between the Church before the Spirit of Christ came, of t 
and after. Before, God’s servants were as the dry bones in the ere 
Prophet’s vision, connected by profession, not by an inward prin- os 
ciple; but since, they are all the organs as if of one invisible, 
governing Soul, the hands, or the tongues, or the feet, or the eyes kn 
of one and the same directing Mind, the types, tokens, beginning, ” 
and glimpses of the Eternal Son of God. a 
Few of the recognized Catholic spiritual writers give as much w 
attention to the Holy Eucharist as Newman. He had a firm = 
belief in the Real Presence which is so plainly taught in Scrip- - 
ture, and although he did not believe in Transubstantiation i 
until he was a Catholic, that doctrine was in a true sense impli- - 
cated in his teaching. He even used it as an argument a fortiori: ‘ 
Nothing can show more clearly how high the blessing of ; 
Holy Communion is, than to observe that the Church’s tendency j; 
has been, not to detract from its marvellousness, but to increase 
it. The Church has never thought little of the gift; so far from it, The 





we know that one very large portion of Christendom holds more 
than we hold. That belief, which goes beyond ours, shows how 


great the gift is really. I allude to the doctrine of what is called 
Transubstantiation. .. .? 















That comes in a sermon on The Eucharistic Presence. Let us 


see One or two more passages where Newman explains the 
Blessed Sacrament to us: 








We must not suppose that in leaving us [at the Ascension] 
He closed the gracious economy of His Incarnation, and with- 
drew the ministration of His incorruptible Manhood from His 
work of loving mercy towards us. . . . Blessed for ever be His 










1 P.S., IV, 169-71. 
3 P.S., VI, 141. 
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Holy Name! before He went away, He remembered our neces- 
sity, and completed His work, bequeathing to us a special mode 
of approaching Him, a Holy Mystery, in which we receive (we 
know not how) the virtue of that Heavenly Body, which is the 
life of all that believe. This is the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, in which “Christ is evidently set forth crucified among 
us”; that we, feasting upon the Sacrifice, may be “partakers of 
the Divine Nature”’. Let us give heed lest we be in the number 
of those who “‘discern not the Lord’s Body”, and the “exceeding 
great and precious promises” which are made to those who 
‘partake it. 

In the Church He dispenses blessings, such as the world 
knows not of. Blessed are they if they knew their blessedness, who 
are allowed, as we are, week after week, and Festival after 
Festival, to seek and find in that Holy Church the Saviour of 
their souls! Blessed are they beyond language or thought, to 
whom it is vouchsafed to receive those tokens of His love, which 
cannot otherwise be gained by man, the pledges and means of 
His special presence, in the Sacrament of His Supper; who are 
allowed to eat and drink the food of immortality, and receive 
life from the bleeding side of the Son of God! Alas! by what 
strange coldness of heart, or perverse superstition is it, that any 
one called Christian keeps away from that heavenly ordinance? 
Is it not very grievous that there should be any one who fears to 
share in the greatest conceivable blessing which could come upon 
sinful men?? 


Then, as usual practical: 


He has shown us how to come to Him, and I see that men do 
not come to him in that way which He has pointed out. He has 
shown us that to come to Him for life is a literal bodily action; 
not a mere figure, not a mere movement of the heart towards 
Him, but an action of the visible limbs; not a mere secret faith, 
but a coming to church, a passing on along the aisle to His 
holy table. . . . If then a man does not seek Him where He is, 
there is no profit in seeking Him where He is not. What is the 
good of sitting at home seeking Him, when His Presence is in the 
Holy Eucharist? . . . The true reason why people will not come 
to this Holy Communion is this,—they do not wish to lead 
religious lives . . . and they think that that Blessed Sacrament 


1 P.S., II, 144-9. 
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does bind them to . . . live very much more strictly and thought. inti 
fully than they do at present.? . 
wel 

This is the conclusion of a sermon on “‘The Gospel Feast”: 
Ag 
May we not regard the Blessed Sacrament in a cold, heartless; [j culmi 
way, and keep at a distance from fear, when we should rejoice! J are de 


May the spirit of the unprofitable servant never be ours, who 
looked at his lord as a hard master-instead of a gracious bene- 
factor! ... Nor let us be of those, who come in a formal, mechanical 
way, as a mere matter of obligation, without reverence, without 
awe, without wonder, without love. .. . But let us come in faith 


the S} 





and hope, and let us say to ourselves, May this be the beginning 2 

to us of everlasting bliss!” 2 

pl 

o! 

IV a 

We must pass over so much else of Newman’s teaching on § We 
our Lord, on the Passion, on how we pray with Christ, on the § Chr 
Liturgy, and hasten on to the supreme Christian privilege, the § yet. 
Indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the soul, which comes to § ther 
us as we have seen, through Christ’s Body, His Church. Indeed § bef 
the sermon on that subject which has already been quoted, § wit! 
begins as follows: whi 
this 





It was the great promise of the Gospel, that the Lord of all, 
who had hitherto manifested Himself externally to His servants, 
should take up His abode in their hearts. This . . . is frequently 
the language of the Prophets; and it was the language of our 
Saviour when He came on earth: “I will love him,” He says, 
speaking of those who love and obey Him, “and will manifest 
myself to him. . . . We will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him”. Though He had come in our flesh, so as to be seen 
and handled, even this was not enough. Still He was external and 
separate; but after His ascension He descended again by His 
Spirit, and then at length the promise was fulfilled. There must 
indeed be a union between all creatures and their Almighty 
Creator even for their very existence. . . . But far higher, more 


1P.S., VII, 149-50. 
* P.S., VII, 177-8. 
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intimate, and more sacred is the indwelling of God in the hearts 
of His elect people;—so intimate, that compared with it, He may 
well be said not to inhabit other men at all.* 


Again and again Newman returns to this truth, which is the 
culminating point of the Christian Revelation. Whole sermons 
are devoted to “The Indwelling Spirit”, and to “The Gift of 
the Spirit”.? The Holy Spirit has come to finish the work of 
Christ, in regard to us. 


To Him it is committed to apply to us severally all that 
Christ has done for us. . . . For if all gifts of grace are with the 
Spirit, and the presence of the Spirit is within us, it follows that 
these gifts are to be manifested and wrought in us... . As a light 
placed in a room pours out its rays on all sides, so the presence 
of the Holy Ghost imbues us with life, strength, holiness, love, 
acceptableness, righteousness. 


We shall still have a natural fear of entering the presence of 
Christ our Judge, but “if we have lived, however imperfectly, 
yet habitually in His fear, if we trust that His Spirit is in us, 


then we need not be ashamed before Him. We shall then come 
before Him as we now come to pray—with profound abasement, 
with awe, with self-renunciation, still as relying on the Spirit 
which He has given us.”® And how practical Newman makes 
this doctrine! 


When are we the more likely to dread sinning, when we know 
merely we ought to dread it, or when we see the exceeding peril 
of it? When are we more likely to keep awake and be sober, when 
we have a present treasure now to lose, or a distant reward to 
gain? Is it not more dreadful, when evil thoughts afflict us, more 
encouraging and ennobling in affliction, more kindling in danger 
and hardship, to reflect (if the words may be said) that we bear 
God within us, as the Martyr Ignatius expresses it, that He is 
grieved by us or suffers with us, according as we carry or 
renounce His Cross. 


1 P.S., IV, 168. 

*P.S., II, 217; ITI, 254. 
* P.S., V, 138, 55- 

Vol. xiv 
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And Newman adds: 


Has not this thought more of persuasiveness in it to do and 
suffer for Him than the views of doctrine that have spread among 
us? Is it not... deeper and more sacred than [that] which makes 
. .. heavenly grace a matter of purchase and trade; more glowing 
than [that] which depresses it almost to the chill temperature of 
natural religion.} 


As he develops this doctrine, so fundamental for the spiri- 
tual life, Newman is led on to explain 


that the thought of God, and nothing short of it, is the hap- 
piness of man; for though there is much besides to serve as 
subject for knowledge, or motive for action, or means of ex- 
citement, yet the affections require a something more vast and 
more enduring than anything created. . . . He alone is sufficient 
for the heart who made it. . . . But there is another reason why 
God alone is the happiness of our souls, to which I wish rather to 
direct attention:—the contemplation of Him, and nothing but 
it, is able fully to open and relieve the mind, to unlock, occupy, 
and fix our affections. We may indeed love things created with | 
great intenseness, but such affection, when disjoined from the 
love of the Creator, is like a stream running in a narrow channel 

. . it is not an expanding of the whole man. Created natures 
cannot open us, or elicit the ten thousand mental senses which 
belong to us, and through which we really live. None but the 
presence of our Maker can enter us; for to none besides can the 
whole heart in all its thoughts and feelings be unlocked and 
subjected. “Behold,” He says, “I stand at the door and knock; 
if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and sup with him, and he with me. . . .” “God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts.” It is this feeling of 
simple and absolute confidence and communion which soothes 
and satisfies those to whom it is vouchsafed.? 


V 


Here we must pause, and consider for a moment what 
Newman has to say about Mysticism, that is about the experi- 


1 Lectures on Fustification, p. 191. 
2 P.S., V, 316-18. 
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mental knowledge and love of God. Up till now he has been 
describing what is known as ontological mysticism, the won- 
derful objective presence of God in the souls of true believers 
and the loving union that flows from it. This is something known 
by faith, and not in itself a matter of experience, or something 
that falls under the senses, even though the humblest Christian 
may from time to time be allowed a certain awareness of it, if 
only from its effects. In confining himself chiefly to the teaching 
of Faith in this matter, Newman was, of course, conforming to 
the pattern of the New Testament, which puts before us the 
Christian privileges in their fullness, but is comparatively reti- 
cent about the experience to which they may lead. It illustrates 
once again how authentic and solid was the teaching that went 
out from the pulpit of St Mary’s, the doctrine of St John and 
St Paul made real once more. 

A great deal of what the great Christian spiritual writers 
have to say is concerned with psychological mysticism. They 
describe, St Teresa and St John of the Cross for instance, the 
experiences of the soul under the influence of grace, and what 
the reactions of the soul should be. This was a sphere into which 
Newman did not often feel called to venture, partly out of a 
humble distrust of himself, partly because he was dealing with 
ordinary Christians and not with a specialized audience, but 
chiefly because his mysticism is that of the New Testament and 
Christian antiquity. (Indeed once, in 1860, when asked about 
the works of St John of the Cross, he replied, perhaps after the 
humble manner of his patron St Philip Neri, that he knew 
nothing of them, but as an ordinary Catholic was content, after 
the New Testament, with the Imitation.) He helped to direct 
many people along the road to sanctity, but he would certainly 
have agreed with the violent strictures St John of the Cross 
passes on the unskilful directors who interfere between the soul 
and its God, and who forget that the Holy Spirit is the para- 
mount Director. Newman urged men on to the heights, as they 
felt the call, but was little inclined to set up as a master where 
there was so much scope for unreality and unreal words. Yet he 
too, in spite of what some people have maintained, had that 
experimental knowledge of God’s presence in the soul, which 
is the essential part of mysticism. This we may deduce from his 
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effect on his contemporaries and the way they spoke of him, and 
from various references in the sermons, all the more convincing 
for their reticence. 


A thick black veil is spread between this world and the 
next... . In the Gospel this veil is not removed; it remains, but 
every now and then marvellous disclosures are made to us of 
what is behind it. At times we seem to catch a glimpse of a Form 
which we shall hereafter see face to face. We approach, and in 
spite of the darkness, our hands, or our head, or our brow, or our 
lips become, as it were, sensible of the contact of something more 
than earthly. We know not where we are, but we have been 
bathing in water, and a voice tells us that it is blood. Or we 
have a mark signed upon our foreheads, and it spake of Calvary. 
Or we recollect a hand laid upon our heads, and surely it had 
the print of nails in it, and resembled His who with a touch gave 
sight to the blind and raised the dead. Or we have been eating 
and drinking; and it was not a dream surely, that One fed us 
from His wounded side, and renewed our nature by the heavenly 
meat He gave.! 


Then there is this passage, less passionate: 


A true Christian may almost be defined as one who has a 
ruling sense of God’s presence within him. As none but justified 
persons have that privilege, so none but the justified have that 
practical perception of it... . “I have set God always before me,” 
says the Psalmist. . . . Let us in all circumstances thus regard 
Him. . . . In all circumstances, of joy or sorrow, hope or fear, let 
us aim at having Him in our inmost heart; let us have no secret 
apart from Him. Let us acknowledge Him as enthroned within 
us at the very springs of thought and affection. Let us submit 
ourselves to His guidance and sovereign direction. . . . This is the 
true life of saints. 


And finally: 


Christians, on looking back on years past, will feel, at least 
in a degree, that Christ has been with them, though they knew 
it not, only believed it, at the time. They will even recollect then 
the burning of their hearts . . . they will experience a sort of 
1 P.S., V, 10-11. 
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heavenly fragrance and savour of immortality, when they least 
expect it, rising upon their minds, as if in token that God has 
been with them, and investing all that has taken place, which 
before seemed to them but earthly, with beams of glory.} 


About the active and contemplative life, Newman speaks in 
avery balanced practical way. There are two ways of serving 
God, by active business and quiet adoration, 


‘those who are like Martha, those like Mary; and both of them 
glorify Him in their own line, whether of labour or quiet, in 
either case proving themselves to be not their own, but bought 
with a price, set on obeying, and constant in obeying His will. If 
they labour it is for His sake; and if they adore, it is still from 
love of Him. And further these two classes of His disciples do not 
choose for themselves their course of service, but it is allotted by 
Him.? 


For most people it is the part of Martha, but Newman suggests 
a few classes that perhaps are called to the more favoured por- 
tion of Mary. First, the old “whose season of business is past, and 
who seem to be thereby reminded to serve God by prayer and 
contemplation. . . . Next those who minister at the Altar... . 
And next I may mention Children as in some respects par- 
takers of Mary’s portion”. Their school time ought to be in 
some way a contemplation of their Lord and Saviour. Then, of 
course, the unmarried, and finally many people during their 
times of leisure. Newman clearly sees the prayerful life as open 
to most men, and at the same time no one is more emphatic that 
love is proved by deeds. He denounces those who “sit at home 
speculating, and separate moral perfection from action”, and 
also literature which leads “men to cultivate the religious affec- 
tions separate from religious practice”’.* His was an active tem- 
perament, and he insists that we are justified by the deliberate 
and heroic works of righteousness and not by feelings, yet he sums 
up his teaching at the end of the sermon on Faith and Love: 


1 P.S., V, 225, 236; VI, 134. 
* P.S., III, 321 ff. 
*P.S., II, 288, 373. Lectures on Justification, p. 296. 
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We are Christ’s, not by faith merely, nor by works merely, 
but by love; . . . we are saved by that heavenly flame within us, 
which, while it consumes what is seen, aspires to what is unseen, 
Love is the gentle, tranquil, satisfied acquiescence and adherence 
of the soul in the contemplation of God; not only a preference of 
God before all things, but a delight in Him because He is God, 
and because His commandments are good. . . .! 


After that quotation it is perhaps hardly necessary to notice 
an objection sometimes made that Newman’s spiritual teaching 
is too gloomy, and that he has not shaken off the pessimism and 
rigorism of Evangelicalism. Itis true that, until his later Anglican 
sermons, Newman thought all deliberate and wilful sin was 
grave, and that if committed after baptism it could only be 
forgiven by non-sacramental means. But for Catholics too, it 
remains a mystery how fully deliberate sin can be venial, and 
it is the first enemy to be attacked by anyone who is beginning 
a spiritual life. Newman’s teaching is austere certainly, as all 
true religion must be: he is serious and full of reverence, dealing 
with the most important of all questions. He protests against 
*‘an exclusively cheerful religion”, but he is emphatic that 
“gloom is no Christian temper”. He himself was a humanist; 
he was attracted by the joyful optimism which underlies the 
spiritual teaching of St Ambrose and St Athanasius and the 
Greek Fathers. He wrote to Pusey in 1835 that “Gloom as con- 
nected with the Monastic rule came in with the Gothic ethos.” 
His preference was for the cheerful architecture of humanism, 
while his humour has been described by Fr Lockhart, who lived 
with him at Littlemore: 


There was at times in him a great vein of humour, and at 
times a certain playful way which he had of saying things which 
were full of meaning, and called to mind some passages in St 
Paul’s writings, suggesting, too, that perhaps there was in him, 
as in this, so also in other things, a certain likeness to the Great 


Apostle who made “himself all to all that he might gain all to 
God”? 


Joy and peace were for Newman the keynotes of the Chris- 


1 P.S., IV, 317-18. 
2 William Lockhart, Cardinal Newman, 1891, p. 4. 
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tian character, and by way of proof and also of conclusion, his 
description of this must be given: 


The Christian has a deep, silent, hidden peace, which the 
world sees not. ... He is the greater part of his time by himself, and 
when he is in solitude, that is his real state. What he is when left 
to himself and to his God, that is his true life. He can bear him- 
self; he can (as it were) joy in himself, for it is the grace of God 
within him, it is the presence of the Eternal Comforter in which 
he joys. . . . He can lay his head on his pillow at night, and own 
in God’s sight, with overflowing heart, that he wants nothing,— 
that he “‘is full and abounds”,—that God has been all things to 
him, and that nothing is not his which God could give him. More 
thankfulness, more holiness, more of heaven he needs indeed, but 
the thought that he can have more is not a thought of trouble, 
but of joy. It does not interfere with his peace to know that he 
may grow nearer to God. . . . The Christian is cheerful, easy, 
kind, gentle, courteous, candid, unassuming; has no pretence, no 
affectation, no ambition, no singularity; because he has neither 
hope nor fear about this world. He is serious, sober, discreet, 
grave, moderate, mild, with so little that is unusual or striking 
in his bearing, that he may easily be taken at first sight for an 
ordinary man. There are persons who think religion consists in 
ecstasies, or in set speeches;—he is not one of those.? 


The historians of that outpouring of divine grace which we 
name the Oxford Movement have often described the effect of 
Newman’s teaching, and that calls our attention to another of 
its characteristics. It was what is now so sought after, a spiri- 
tuality adapted to those in the world, to the laity, and to or- 
dinary life. Newman set before men the ideal that should be 
theirs from the fact of their being baptized. He was not preach- 
ing to sheltered monks and nuns, although it is noticeable that 
they are among his greatest admirers, he was appealing for 
Gospel holiness and perfection to the young men of the English 
educated classes of his time. When they came up to Oxford 
their Christianity had, for the most part, no very profound hold 
on them, whether as to faith or morals. 


On such as these [writes Fr Lockhart again] Newman’s 
1P.S., V, 69-71. 
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sermons came down like a new revelation. He had the wondrous, 
the supernatural power of raising the mind to God, and of rooting 
deeply in us a personal conviction of God, and a sense of His 
Presence. He compelled us to an intuitive perception of moral 
obligation—of that Natural Law of right, which is written in the 
mind by the Word and Wisdom of God. 


In a speech in the House of Commons, many years later, 
Sir John Duke Coleridge bore witness to the way Newman pre. 
pared men to live the Christian life in the world: 


There was a man in my time, of admirable genius, of saintly 
life, of singular humility and self denial, who taught us not any 
peculiar theological dogma, but simple religious truth; whose 
example kept a lofty standard before our eyes; who led us by his 
life and by his teaching to all things “lovely and of good report”; 
to whom many in Church and State owe it that their sense of 
responsibility was awakened, and that they are now in their 


degree, doing, in some poor and imperfect way, their duty both 
to God and man.? 


The testimonies of those who owed their spiritual life to 
Newman could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Newman’s own spiritual and recollected life had begun when 
he gave himself to God at the age of sixteen. His entry into the 
Catholic Church made little change in this respect. “I was not 
conscious to myself, on my conversion, of any change, intellec- 
tual or moral, wrought in my mind. I was not conscious of 
firmer faith in the fundamental truths of Revelation, or of more 
self-command; I had not more fervour; but it was like coming 
into port after a rough sea.” Even his devotion to what he 
called “the bright and beautiful character’’ of Saint Philip Neri 
dated from long before his entry into the Church. He saw a 
likeness in him to John Keble, who shares with Hurrell Froude 
the honour of being the ‘saint’ of the Oxford Movement: 


This great saint reminds me in so many ways of Keble, that 
I can fancy what Keble would have been, if God’s will had been 
that he should have been born in another place or age; he was 
1 William Lockhart, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 
2 E. H. Coleridge, Life of Lord Coleridge, 1908, II, 49. 
3 Apologia, p. 238. 
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formed in the same type of extreme hatred of humbug, playful- 
ness, nay oddity, tender love for others, and serenity, which are 
the lineaments of Keble.* 


No convert was more docile than Newman. He was struck with 
the simplicity and the objective sense of spiritual realities that 
he found among Catholics, but he knew that things were at a 
low ebb. He wrote to Keble in December 1844, less than a year 
before he was received: ‘‘No one can have a more unfavourable 
view than I of the present state of the Roman Catholics—so 
much so, that any who join them would be like the Cistercians 
of Fountains, living under the trees till their house was built. If 
I must account for it, I should say that the want of unity has 
injured both them and us.”? Newman had done much to re- 
catholicize the Church of England, but he did not find among 
Catholics enough of his own appreciation of the Christian privi- 
leges, of the mystic beauty of the Church as the Body of Christ, 
of the Indwelling Presence of the most holy Trinity in the soul. 
Pere Boyer, the Jesuit professor of dogmatic theology at the 
Gregorian University in Rome, has pointed out, as one of the 
blessings of the entry of our separated brethren into the Church, 
that it would call our attention to spiritual treasures which we 
do not sufficiently utilize.* This recalls Newman’s remark that 
the Church must be prepared for converts as well as converts 
for the Church. May we not say that something of this has been 
happening of recent years? The Bible is once more being studied 
and made the basis of their spiritual life by ordinary Catholics, 
the Fathers are becoming known and translations of their works 
spread in collections like that Library of the Fathers which New- 
man initiated. They are read for their spiritual teaching, and 
no longer merely for the arguments they can furnish in apolo- 
getics. This is all part of the levelling up of which Newman 
spoke, and which will bring together the Christians of different 
communions. His own synthesis of the biblical and patristic 
teaching on the spiritual life we are now better able to appre- 
ciate and to use for our spiritual nourishment. To Anglicans 

1 Anne Mozley, Letters and Correspondence of 7. H. Newman, 1891, II, 474. 

® Correspondence of F. H. Newman with F. Keble and others, 1839-1845, 1917, p. 364. 


® Unitas, 1948, 1, pp. 14-15, quoted in R. Aubert, Problémes de I? Unité Chrétienne, 
1953, PP. 14-15. 
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for whom it was originally drawn up, it has always had an 
appeal, since it is derived from the twin sources they hold in 
honour, and goes back behind the more philosophical and 
juridical expositions of mediaeval and modern times. St Bernard 
is called the last of the Fathers because in him dogma and piety 
and literature are still one, and his mysticism is simply the ex. 
perience of the data of the New Testament. Newman, who leaves 
later developments on one side, took over where St Bernard left 
off, and perhaps should be allowed to succeed to his title. 
C. STEPHEN DESSAIN, OF THE ORATORY 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 


F THE Bible is not the word of God, then it is nothing: 
Tiaisseat literature of unequal merit, history no more reliable 
than Herodotus, as a record of religious experience a rather 
pathetic witness to its own failure. But if it is the word of God, 
then it is a treasure of infinite value, commanding our continual 
and devoted hearing. And this is true of that word wherever itis 
to be found—Old Testament as well as New. Old in this context 
cannot mean old-fashioned, out of date; it means the misericordias 
Domini fideles, the age-old story of God’s pursuit of man. 

One particular episode in this story has such obvious and 
immediate importance as to commend itself unceasingly to the 
attention of Christians: that is the New Testament—or more 
strictly, the four Gospels—or more strictly still, selected portions 
of the Gospels. Even here, the interest has not always been very 
genuine or profound. But at least it has ensured that this portion 
of God’s word has not been lost quite so much as the rest—like 
one word retained from a complete sentence. And now that 
interest has spread to the rest of the sentence, we find that our 
ears have grown unaccustomed to the accent. We need to be 
re-educated almost as much as for the appreciation of any other 
ancient book. And among the works aimed at this process of 
education, a high place must surely be given to Fr McKenzie's 
book recently published in England, The Two-Edged Sword.’ 


1John L. McKenzie, s.j., The Two-Edged Sword. Pp. ix + 317. (Geoffrey 
Chapman. 245.) 
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One of the main causes of misunderstanding of the Old 
estament has been a quite simple literary error—forgetting 
hat a book must be read in the spirit in which it was written: 
ou do not.read poetry as if it were prose, or a work of fiction 

as if it were a scientific treatise. But in the Bible, we have com- 
mitted the classic logical fallacy of the undistributed middle: 
we have argued roughly this way: “History is a record of fact: 
but the Old Testament contains history: Therefore the Old 
Testament contains a record of fact.”” How much confusion 
might have been avoided if we had thought that the Hebrew 
Bible never explicitly claimed to contain history in any sense! 
The classification of Old Testament literature with which most 
of us are familiar—History, Prophecy, Wisdom—is taken from 
the Greek Bible; but in the Hebrew Bible the classification 
History never appeared—the first five books were the Law, and 
the other books from Josue to Kings were the ‘Early Prophets’. 

Not that this solves all difficulty. Our point of view certainly 
makes a difference to what we see, and events narrated as a 
framework to the giving of the Law will be different from the 
same events seen as merely historical fact. But nevertheless, if 
we leave aside the niceties of technical terminology, it remains 
true that the Bible is concerned with things which did happen. 
God’s dealings with men took place on the level of objective 
event, and the record of them is not imaginative myth or mere 
legend. Something happened; and it is this which justifies our 
misuse of the term “history” in this connexion. What else can 
we call it? The formula which became accepted in Pius XII’s 
time was “history—but not in our sense of the word”. Fr 
McKenzie uses as a starting point the phrase “the remembered 
past”, which enables him to make colleagues of the historian 
and the story-teller, and to go on to show to what extent the 
Bible “history” has a foot in both camps. 

This part of his book is excellent. The author shows a firm 
and sure grasp of complex material, which steers him away 
from an impasse to which his earlier treatment of inspiration 
/ had headed him. This treatment was based on the principle of 
instrumentality (though he does point out that in such a unique 
case of instrumental causality it is doubtful whether the term is 
properly used). But according to this theory, God accepts the 
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characteristics of His human instruments—the Chronicler wi] 
not write with the grace of Isaiah, but both are equally inspired, 
But to accept the characteristics is to accept the limitations of 
outlook also. All that the human author writes, “‘totus in om. 
nibus suis partibus”, becomes the word of God. We cannot 
pick and choose; we cannot say, Here the human author only 
is speaking, but there God is at work. But then, on what grounds 
do we accept some statements in the Bible and reject others? If 
we accept the author’s teaching that the result of original sin is a 
sinful humanity, why do we not accept his pessimistic view of 
civilization—both of which are equally implicit in the story of 
the Tower of Babel? Are we to say that the latter is “just the 
author’s way of looking at things”, the prejudice and contempt 
of the nomad for the city-dweller? In that case, why not do the 
same for the story of original innocence? It is a common human 
instinct to glorify the past, and in some folk-lore this reaches 
the status of a primitive Golden Age. Is not this also merely 
“the author’s way of looking at things’? and could we not just 
dismiss it as myth—if we were not sure that it must be, for that 
very reason, also God’s way of looking at things? 

In practice, of course, common sense will normally prevent 
us from going very far wrong. But the implications for the doc- 
trine of-inspiration as a whole, and therefore for the total 
authority of the Bible, are such that we would like some more 
detailed and profound discussion of the subject.1 This the 
present author does not give us; but at least his firm grasp of the 
Bible’s attitude to “the remembered past’’ does enable him to 
avoid a fatal dichotomy between the two authors, human and 
divine; or a too-facile distinction between the substance of a 
story and the manner in which it is told. God does not accept 
the essence of what the human author wants to say, discarding 
the rest as irrelevant; he accepts the whole—but only to the 
extent to which the story-teller himself accepted it. 

But if the categories of Hebrew literature have become 
somewhat disconcerting to us, the categories of Biblical thought 
are even more so. In our theology we have grown accustomed to 
schematic, logical treatment—the systems of the text-books, the 
simplifications of the catechism. Of course no one would deny 


1 Such as Benoit gives in Initiation Biblique, 3rd edition, pp. 9-44. 


a maw me ce. eh C. 
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the value and validity of such treatment; but equally no one 
would deny that it involves a danger of rationalizing, of reduc- 
ing God to a concept. And if this test of faith is successfully 
survived, then at the end of all our analyses we will return to 
St Paul’s delight in the essential mystery: “‘O altitudo divitiae 
et sapientiae et scientiae!” The Bible on the other hand begins 
with this conviction—it presumes from the beginning the notion 
of God’s transcendency, His Holiness, His “‘other-ness’’; it there- 
fore forswears any attempt to rationalize, and contents itself 
with recording the facts of what God has done. Or rather, it was 
not a question of “‘contenting themselves”; they did not select 
it as a method of exposition—it was God who selected the 
method; this is how He made Himself known to them; He came 
to them, He met them at their own level, His story is interwoven 
with theirs. And this means that His story, like any other human 
story, is confused, illogical and untidy. It is less intellectually 
satisfying than a syllogistic exposition, precisely because it is 
very much more real and personal; and if our reading of it 
leaves us breathless and bewildered, is that not as it should be 
in a personal encounter with God? 

But this leads us to another difficulty. God’s word has come 
to us as the record of His dealings with the nation of Israel. 
And the nation of Israel is an historical reality; the men God 
dealt with were real men, in concrete historical circumstances. 
That means that if we are to experience God’s word as they did, 
we must put ourselves in their position, feel with their passions, 
hear with their ears. Fr McKenzie’s main effort is directed to 
making this possible. With great skill and scholarship he recon- 
structs for us the world of the Old Testament, and makes it 
living and real for us. He reminds us that the fundamental 
realities of human nature are as real for them as they are for 
us—the same desires, ideals, ambitions, difficulties remain un- 
changed. Not the least of our difficulties about the Bible, as 
Fr McKenzie points out, is that we have chosen to consider 
that the proper language of Biblical theology is the language of 
Elizabethan England. And even when the translation of the 
words has been brought up to date, we have not always trans- 
lated the concepts behind the words. Life, land, kingdom .. . 
what do they really mean? It is useful to have these things 
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related to the realities of our own lives; to discuss the history of 
Israel in terms of national prosperity, economics, politics, the 
rights of the State and the rights of the individual. 

Of course, not all the correlations suggested here will be 
equally acceptable. For example, one may well doubt the uni. 
versal validity of the theory of retribution that he proposes: a 
State which ignores the will of God and seeks only material 
prosperity is inevitably working out its own downfall. It is true 
that God punished Israel by storm and invasion, natural and 
national disaster. But are we to be quite certain that the con- 
trary is true, that every national calamity is a divine chastise. 
ment? The result of sin in some sense, certainly; but one may 
certainly doubt whether they can be closely related to any par- 
ticular sin or sinfulness, as cause and effect. In what sense can 
one really speak of a “moral law of history”? 

Or take again his theory concerning the relationship between 
prophet and king. For him, both offices failed God’s purpose. 
Saul, for example, certainly sinned; but in trying to depose 
him, Samuel, too, was misusing his function as prophet, trying 
to use it to administer the affairs of state; and only when he’ 
was discredited by the popular support of Saul did he learn 
that this was not to be the prophet’s task. Similarly, the political 
interference of Elias and Eliseus was not God’s will; they were 
“true to the Lord, but false to His principles” (p. 143); and by 
their misguided initiative the last state of the kingdom was 
worse than the first. One may disagree with such a high-handed 
judgement of the prophets, and think that at least it needs 
further qualification; but there is no doubt at all about the 
correctness of the approach. In our undiscriminating admira- 
tion for the men of God we tend to forget that they were still 
men; and there is more danger in dehumanizing the Bible than 
in making it too human. 

Even more dubious are the implications of the above theory, 
as the author himself develops them. For the prophet, the 
common good is subjection to the will of God. For the State, the 
common good is the material prosperity of its citizens. For the 
prophet, material welfare is irrelevant—to think otherwise is to 
go over to the “gods of Canaan”, whose function it was precisely 
to ensure such material welfare. For the State, material pros- 
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perity is the first consideration—and if this prosperity is endan- 
gered, the State’s duty is to avert it even though the threat 
comes from divine punishment for sin. Thus the inevitable 
tragedy of Jeremias: he could not but preach the destruction of 
the State for its desertion of God; but the civil authorities equally 
were bound to silence such a disruptive voice; they would have 
been false to their obligations if they had not done so. “If the 
kingdom of God were to be identified with any purely earthly 
society . . . it would not be the kingdom of God” (p. 149). And 
this is true even of the society of Israel, God’s chosen instru- 
ment for His rule. 

These are serious statements, and might be challenged. Is it 
true that material prosperity is irrelevant? Is it true that God’s 
kingdom cannot be identified with any purely earthly society? 
What then of the Church? And even as regards the State, 
perhaps we may allow the word “identified”, but surely God’s 
kingdom is meant to be total, to include body as well as soul, 
societies as well as sacraments; it may not be identified with 
civil institutions, but surely it must be expressed in them. Or are 
we to accept Savonarola’s “church-state”? Or, on the other 
hand, Karl Barth’s absolute cleavage between the Church and 
the “world”, between God and any human institution whatever? 
Clearly, a swarm of problems is let loose here, which it is not to 
our present purpose to follow up. What is to our present pur- 
pose is to see how excellent it is that such problems should be 
raised. We need not agree with all that the author says; but we 
must wholeheartedly agree that it is right to say them: to treat 
the Bible as seriously as this; to accord it not merely the casual 
and impersonal interest of dead history, but the passionate 
concern which is due to God’s living word. 

But this “realization” of the Old Testament leads us to 
another subject where we may feel ourselves still more alien, 
and in which this time the author’s treatment is not quite so 
happy. Our starting point is the same as for the last point: God’s 
word came to men of flesh and blood in certain real historical 
circumstances, and therefore to appreciate that word, we should 
appreciate the mind of those to whom it was spoken. But then, 
the difficulty is this—that the more we learn of these people, the 
less attractive from many points of view do they appear. For 
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example, their ideas of justice are governed by the barbarity 
proper to their age: “Blessed are those who dash your children’; 
heads against a rock!” Or their idea of wisdom: not the lofty 
intellectual contemplation of the Greeks, but a pragmatic 
shrewdness verging on chicanery; it imposes on us such pedes. 
trian maxims as: “Do not go bail for a debtor—if you cannot 
pay, they will take your bed from under you.” Of course, one 
can understand and excuse this; the word of God will not 
automatically transform a whole cultural climate. But that is 
not the point; we are not concerned with excusing them, but 
with trying to see its value for us. If this is the people to whom 
God spoke, we may think, and if this is the way he spoke to 
them, then it is well that we have the New Testament, and 
there is no profit in returning to this barren pedagogy. 

Fr McKenzie faithfully and remorselessly brings to light 
these unpleasant facts, puts them in their proper perspective 
and helps us to see their bearing on other factors of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. All this is well done, but it seems to me it is 
not enough. The very success of his historical reconstruction 
results often in a negative or relative judgement of theology. 
The philosophy of the Wisdom books is “‘not entirely vicious” 
(p. 215); to self-righteousness the sages must plead guilty 
(p. 218); sometimes he is even frankly defeatist: ‘““We cannot, 
most probably, make the words of the Psalmist (in the cursing 
psalms) our own” (p. 285). 

This surely cannot be the last word. If the Bible is the word 
of God, then it is always true and always relevant, “Yesterday, 
today and the same for ever’’. It is not a book of history; it is 
not a record of religious experience, a curiosity in the history 
of religions. It is not something we can treat with condescending 
superiority—‘‘the poor Israelites; they did very well, consider- 
ing’’. It is not a question of “them”, but of us. We cannot look 
back dispassionately—or even sympathetically; we do not look 
back at all; this is the word of God, living and effective. To take 
a detached view is fatal, for that is to put ourselves out of reach 
of this two-edged sword, reaching to the division of soul and 
spirit, piercing the heart. 

Once again, it is not our present purpose to answer this 
question; but there is an answer, and the answer is, in a word, 
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Christ. Of course the Old Testament is imperfect, and of course 
we do not identify ourselves with its imperfections. But neither 
do we discard it contemptuously. The whole Old Testament, 
imperfections included, has been fulfilled by Christ—fulfilled, 
brought to perfection, given a new dimension, a new and more 
fruitful though not alien meaning. To read it as a work of out- 
moded piety, to read it at all without Christ is to read it with a 
veil over one’s eyes. Whereas if we read it in a Christological 
sense, then we read it as God intended—as our Lord showed 
us in the New Testament, and as the Church has always done. 

But this then raises the question, If we are thus to rejoin the 
constant stream of traditional interpretation of the Church, 
what then is the point of this laborious scholarship? Fr McKenzie 
himself puts the question: “May we Biblical scholars not ask 
ourselves seriously whether we have closed the door of the Old 
Testament to the faithful?’ Overturning so many accepted 
ideas, turning inside out the plain meaning of words, crying 
caution to all who would touch it with unskilled hands, preach- 
ing the need for a learning many-sided and esoteric before it 
can be read: is it any wonder that many accept the fact that it 
is a secret book, dangerous to read? Certainly there has been 
some danger of this; and it would be well to reassert more 
clearly that no one pretends that scholarship is the first and 
essential quality in reading the Old Testament; faith and 
humility are much more important, and will bear fruit where 
scholarship alone will not. But that does not invalidate the need 
for the application of all learned resources to the Old Testa- 
ment. In the first place, it is oversimplifying to say that a simple 
reading will suffice to enable us to rejoin the main stream of 
Christian tradition on this point. For many Christians the 
stream has been broken, a deviation has taken place. It appears 
that some period of re-education will be necessary to remove 
misapprehensions, to clear away the obstacles. Of course the 
deviation is not serious, and the obstacles should be no sooner 
pointed out than they should disappear. For instance, one 
would hope that the whole of the first two chapters in this book, 
entitled The Sacred Books, and God Speaks to Man, will not 
really be necessary now for many people, and will not need to 
be said again. But a more important function of scholarship 

Vol. xiv T 
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will always be to open up to us further riches in the sacred 
books. We can be quite sure that they do contain infinite 
wealth; it will never be a question of merely restating truths 
firmly established and long known. Nor is it merely a question 
of exercising pious ingenuity on a text so well understood as to 
call for no other development. God’s word came in history, and 
we live at a time when historical research is offering us unique 
opportunities for a better understanding of that history; and 
with the historical understanding will come a clearer and surer 
grasp of the message which it conveys. 

This is precisely the effect of Fr McKenzie’s work, that it 
puts us into refreshingly solid contact with what the Old Testa- 
ment really is. It is a tribute to his work, rather than a criticism, 
to say that he makes us realize how much more of it we need 
—more than could be contained in one volume. This book is 
not easy reading, and part of the reason for that is that there is 
so much to say on every subject that he touches. The bibliography 
that he gives is very slight; it would have been much more 
useful to give references for further reading on each chapter. 
After all, on the general approach to the Old Testament, we 
now have a fair number of works; the author himself refers to 
Guillet’s Thémes Bibliques, and in English there are such works as 
Fr Jones’ Unless Some Man Show Me, Charlier’s Christian Approach 
to the Bible, Wright’s The Old Testament Against its Environment. 
There is even a danger of marching on the spot, of never going 
beyond introductions. We must now hope for works dealing 
separately with what McKenzie has treated compendiously. 
And we would then hope that such works would be like his in 
their strict attention to scholarship, not as a barren and disrup- 
tive science, but as a means to make the Bible living and real 
and meaningful to us. The land of Israel, the people of Israel 
must be seen as historical realities as real as twentieth-century 
England; instead of a never-never land bathed in the unearthly 
glow of God’s direct presence as never before—or since. Then, 
instead of quaint legends incapable of any real impact on our 
lives, the Bible will become once more the two-edged sword, 
human and divine. 


L. JOHNSTON 
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... and Fr Kennedy and I wish to thank all who helped to 
make the Christmas Bazaar such a huge success. 


UCH a huge success. But was it? Now that the dust has 
S cleared and all the bills have been paid let us take a look 
at the facts. 

The semi-mythical parish of Debtstone numbers some 4000 
souls. Two thousand come regularly to Mass. The outstanding 
debt on the church is £27,000. Church collections average £60 
a week. A football pool (1800 members, 650 non-Catholics) 
produces £40 a week. The weekly envelope collection raises 
about £1250 a year (only 80 of the original 300 subscribers 
return their envelopes regularly. Last year 165 did not return a 
single envelope). 

The Christmas Bazaar raised £430 (net). The organizing 
committee of 28 people was led by Mr Powell, an energetic 
Civil Servant. Altogether 52 parishioners assisted with the dozen 
or so stalls. Seven preliminary meetings were held. A handbill 
was delivered by hand to every house in the parish, and on the 
six Sundays preceding the Day, appeals for gifts of various kinds 
were made from the pulpit. This produced 94 items of grocery, 
53 toys, 44 assorted bottles, 68 gifts and 3 tea-chests of books, 
magazines, old cluthes, crockery and bric-a-brac. The 300 sale- 
able objects came from 265 people. Of these, 45 were stall- 
holders and assistants, 140 visited the Bazaar, and the rest 
stayed away. 

Donations were received in cash from 23 parishioners, none 
of whom came to the Bazaar. They ranged from Mr Richman’s 
£10 10s. (he also gave a bottle of whiskey and a parcel of 
groceries) to Miss Penney’s 10s. (she was ill in bed). The total 
attendance at the Bazaar was 325 (including the stallholders 


and 80 children). The final accounts showed the following 
results: 
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£ 
Fancy Work ‘sy Pr a4 “ 72 


Gifts wa on ss ¥* os 32 
Groceries .. o% ee ee a 33 
Toys ‘i ss oe as oe 17 
Flowers and Plants - ws os 17 
White Elephant .. - es an 29 
Refreshments ie we es ‘vs 32 
Cakes va és es ah “3 18 
Bottle Stall. . ‘ “e e os 14 
Donations as ie we ee 44 
Games me sé ae os si 36 


Repository se es ae Je 15 
Tombola .. bi % “ we 56 


Raffles ‘“ ws ae ‘ oe 35 


£450 


Expenses were: Printing, £5; prizes, £15. 

The provenance of the stalls exhibited some curious anoma- 
lies. The Fancy Work Stall, run by Mrs Mainwaring, following 
immemorial tradition, offered embroidered napkins, table 
squares, needlework and knitted goods, produced by herself and 
a number of wealthy women friends. They priced the articles 
rather ambitiously, and the same group of ladies later came to 
the Bazaar and loyally bought back each other’s products at 
luxury prices. Many will find their way into the Spring Jumble 
Sale. 


SHOPKEEPERS’ BENEFIT 


The Gifts Stall was run by two ladies of the same group, who 
cheerfully dunned their friends for unwanted articles, pieces of 
china, jewellery, and the jetsam from the Summer Garden Féte. 
To these were added gifts from other parishioners and the rest 
of the stock they bought themselves from local shops. They 
always made it a point of honour to show a profit of at least £30. 
This year’s £32 cost them £4 each, from which shopkeepers 
also benefited. 

The principal beneficiary of the Grocery Stall was the local 
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grocer, as the entire stock came from him in one way or another. 
What the stallholders could not beg from friends was bought 
outright at retail prices (“‘to make a show”). Selling prices did 
not always reflect an upward marking, and a tin of jam, pur- 
chased from the grocer by Mrs McBean for 35. 6d., was sold on 
the stall for 2s. 11d. A packet of rice (15.) however, donated by 
Mrs Wilmot, was unwittingly bought back by Mr Wilmot for 
15. 3d. 

Since nobody responded to the appeal to make toys, most of 
the toy stock was purchased wholesale at 25 per cent discount, 
and the net profit of £17 represented a gross turnover of some 
£60, taking into account the toys donated (mostly from local 
| retailers). 

Cakes for the Cake Stall and Refreshments were supplied by 
50 ladies of the parish (18 of whom were stallholders). Local 
shopkeepers supplied them, or their ingredients, at retail prices, 
of course. Tea, milk and biscuits for refreshments were kindly 
provided by the C.W.L. (via the local grocer). 

The only attractions which showed a pure profit were the 
Flowers and Plants Stall, the White Elephant Stall and the 
games. Flowers and plants came from the greenhouses of Mr 
Richman and Colonel Royan, whose gardeners had set the 
cuttings and seedlings the previous summer. The White Ele- 
phants were given and collected by Miss Robinson, and the 
games all paid prizes in cash which was subsequently spent at 
other stalls. 


SocrAL FAILURE 


From this brief analysis, several points emerge: 

1. The majority of the parish neither visited nor contributed 
to the Bazaar. 

2. The net profit was due to the concentrated efforts of a 
small number of parishioners. 

3. Nearly £200 was spent with local shopkeepers, with no 
benefit to the Church. 

4. As a business proposition and as a social event, the Bazaar 
was a failure. 
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Socially, the function failed to attract more than 10 per cent, 
of the parish. Financially, the result was equivalent to 45. 44 
per head of the churchgoers—a penny a week each for a year, 
Nearly half of this sum would have been raised if those who 
bought goods in local shops had merely given cash. It is argu. 
able that the whole of the profit could have been raised by a 
token Bazaar, at which cash donations were made to theoretical 
stallholders, who then sold token goods, represented by paste. 
board slips, thus eliminating the long unproductive hours spent 
on organization. 

There is a more important aspect. Mr Richman is a very 
wealthy business man who pays surtax at 17s. gd. in the £. If his 
donation of £10 10s. had been made under a seven-year 
covenant, the parish priest would have been able to reclaim a 
Surther £90 a year from the Collector of Taxes. In fact, if those 
parishioners who gave cash and goods to the stalls had signed 
charitable covenants for equivalent amounts they would have 
produced a further £140 per annum for the church by way of 
tax refund. 

Mrs Mainwaring and a few friends who between them 
generally contribute £250 a year to the parish by way of church 
collections, Mass offerings, etc., could add £150 to the parish 
income merely by making such donations under covenant. More- 
over, the church debt, a £27,000 millstone round the neck of 
the parish priest, costs £1200 a year in interest at 4 per cent. 
Mr Richman could, if the idea were proposed to him, borrow 
the principal sum from his bank at 5} per cent and lend it to the 
parish priest interest-free. He would receive a tax remission on 
his bank interest which would reduce his outgoings on the 
borrowing to £166 per annum, which he would no doubt be 
willing to accept, and the parish would be relieved of an 
onerous interest payment. 


THe Morar 
The moral to be drawn from this cautionary but by no means 


wholly legendary tale is that a knowledge of the income-tax 
regulations makes more impact on a parish debt than expertise 
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with Bazaars. As a fund-raiser, the day of the Bazaar is over: the 
financial responsibilities of Catholics are too great to be relieved 
by such means. The true and traditional way of raising money 
for the needs of the Church is to collect it from Her members. A 
realistic and spiritual appeal, supported by modern methods 
of persuasion, regular canvass and charitable covenants, would 
revolutionize parish finances, and perhaps provide more profit- 
able employment for active apostles than selling ashtrays and 
jars of pickles back to the people who gave them. 

Grorce C. NorMAN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Is THE Duty or Frecunpity LIMITED? 


Is the opinion probable that married couples who have four 
or five children can lawfully restrict all further use of the 
marriage act to the safe period, even though they cannot adduce 
any one of the four generally recognized types of excusing 


cause, and rely simply on the claim that they have already 
made a reasonable contribution to the propagation of the 
human race? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Since the mention of the four recognized types of excuse is 
an implicit reference to the papal allocution of 29 October 
1951, and the question raises a point not covered by the Pope, 
a preliminary reminder of the relevant passages will perhaps be 
helpful. Restriction of the use of conjugal rights to the period of 
natural sterility, said Pope Pius XII, depends for its morality on 
the motives which inspire it, and this is not guaranteed by the 
mere fact that there is nothing wrong with the nature of the act. 


The reason [he continued] is that matrimony obliges to a 
state of life which, while carrying with it certain rights, also 
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imposes the fulfilment of a positive work connected with that 
state of life. In this case we can apply the general principle thata 
positive contribution may be withheld if serious reasons, inde. 
pendent of the good will of the persons obliged to make it, show 
that such contribution is inopportune, or prove that the claimant 
—in this case the human race—cannot in equity require it. 

The matrimonial contract, which confers upon the parties 
the right to satisfy the inclination of nature, constitutes them ina 
state of life, the state of matrimony. Now upon the parties who 
make use of this right by the specific act of their state, nature and 
the Creator impose the function of providing for the conserva- 
tion of the human race. This is the characteristic contribution 
from which their state of life derives its peculiar value: bonum 
prolis—the blessing of offspring. The individual and society, the 
people and the nation, the Church herself, all depend for their 
existence, in the order God has established, upon fertile marri- 
age. It follows from this that to enter upon the state of matrimony, to 
make use of the faculty proper to it and only in matrimony allowable, and 
on the other hand consistently and deliberately, and without a serious 
reason, to shirk the primary duty it imposes, would be to sin against the 
very meaning of married life. 

From the obligation of making this positive contribution it is 
possible to be exempt, for a long time and even for the whole 
duration of married life, if there are serious reasons, such as 
those often provided in the so-called “indications” of the 
medical, eugenical, economic and social order. It therefore 
follows that the observance of the infertile periods may be /icit 
from the moral point of view; and under the conditions men- 
tioned it is so in fact. Nevertheless, in the absence—according 
to a reasonable and equitable judgement—of similar serious 
reasons, whether personal or circumstantial, the intention of 
married people to avoid habitually the fecundity of their union 
while continuing to give full satisfaction to their sensual desires, 
can be based only on a false outlook on life or on motives that are 
foreign to true ethical standards.” 


Until the Pope spoke, theologians had been somewhat 
hesitant and hazy about the existence of a conjugal duty of 
fecundity.? As late as 1933, indeed, Vermeersch could write: 


1 From the English version, in Taz CLERGY Review, December 1951, pp. 389- 
go. Italics added. 
2 Cf. L’ Ami du Clergé, 14 June 1956, p. 385. 
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“Mirati sumus esse nonnullos, potissimum in Neerlandia et 
Anglia, qui conjugibus obligationem positivam adesse putent 
prolem generandi.”* It is now clear, at least in regard to 
married couples who make habitual use of their right to the 
conjugal act, that they incur a positive duty of providing for 
the conservation of the human race. The question, not answered 
by the Pope but much discussed among American medico- 
moralists, is whether there is a definable limit to this duty. 

Among the first to attempt an answer was Fr Gerald Kelly, 
sj.2 He was, and has apparently remained, somewhat unsure 
of his ground, but, fortified by a majority opinion at a meeting 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America, 24 June 1952, 
that married couples who have more than four or five children 
are acting “beyond the call of duty”, he has continued to 
advance the suggestion that “‘the use of rhythm to restrict the 
size of the family to four or five children would not be sinful for 
those who are willing and able to use it’”’.3 Fr J. L. Thomas, s.j., 
would apparently put the limit of the obligation even lower; for 
he holds that married couples satisfy their strict duty if they 
raise enough children to provide for the maintenance and 
reasonable growth of the population, and he observes that an 
average of three children per family is sufficient to maintain a 
stationary population.* This tallies with the estimate of Fr 
E. F. Healy, s.j., who puts the substance of the duty of fecundity 
at “several (that is, three or more) children”; though he adds 
that if the couple ‘“‘do not have any reasonable cause for their 
desire to prevent the birth of more children, the practice of 
thythm would usually involve venial sin because of the slightly 
sinful motive (for example, selfishness, avarice’’.)5 

Some of the writers who touch on the question restrict its 
scope. Fr T. O’Donnell, s.j., hints perhaps at a limited obliga- 
tion when he remarks that “the papal pronouncements do not 
indicate how many children a married couple should have in 


1 Theologia Moralis, IV (ed. 1933), n. 61. 

"In America, 3 May 1952, pp. 128-30. 

* Medico-Moral Problems (ed. 1957), p- 174. 

“In Marriage and Rhythm (Westminster, Md., 1957), as reported in Theological 
Studies, December 1957, p. 593, by Fr J. R. Connery, s.j., who agrees with Fr 
Kelly that “there is a limit to this obligation”. 

5 Medical Ethics (Chicago, 1956), p. 166. 
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order to fulfil the obligation of their state of life’, but he re. 
stricts himself to the conclusion that “‘those couples who have 
already had several children would certainly not seem to be 
guilty of serious sin even if they practised rhythm for a long time 
without serious reason, and guilty of no sin if they did so fora 
reasonable cause”. The former Maynooth professor, Dr J. 
McCarthy, dealing solely with the case of those who, after only 
one or two children, make frequent and exclusive use of the in- 
fertile period, is likewise concerned rather with the limits of 
grave obligation. He concludes from the general tenor of the 
papal address that their conduct is morally wrong, but would 
not describe it as gravely wrong in itself, because they “cannot 
be said to have entirely frustrated the purpose or completely 
perverted the meaning of their marriage”’.? 

The most resolute opponent of the view that there is a limit 
to the obligation of fecundity, beyond which exclusive use of 
the infertile period would not be even venially sinful in itself, is 
Fr F. J. Connell, c.ss.r., for many years professor of moral 
theology at the Catholic University of Washington. The Pope’s 
words, he maintains, cannot rightly be interpreted as limiting 
the object of the duty of fecundity to the maintenance of the 
human race in more or less its present numbers, because it is 
clear from Casti Connubit that the object includes also the in- 
crease of the people of God. Moreover, though the Pope dealt 
directly only with those who would shirk the duty altogether, 
no one takes him to mean that those who evade it, without 
special reason, after having one or two children, are thereby 
freed from blame. But if that is conceded, he argues, there is no 
good ground for exonerating those who, without sufficient 
cause, limit themselves to three or four. He is therefore of the 
opinion “that the divinely imposed obligation to procreate 
remains substantially unmodified, even when a couple have 
seven or eight children, presuming that they wish to make use 
of their rights and have no serious reason for not having more 
children”. He adds that “certainly, a couple who have given 
life to so many would often have sufficient reasons to avoid an 
increase in the family”, but refuses to admit that the number 


1 Morals in Medicine (Westminster, Md., 1956), p. 207. 
* Problems in Theology (Dublin, 1956), I, p. 411. 
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itself is a sufficient reason to exempt them from further exercise 
of parenthood.? 

It will be clear from the above that, to the limited degree in 
which the question has been aired, the opinion favouring a 
limited obligation enjoys some extrinsic probability; and, as Fr 
Kelly observes, it has the practical advantage of giving a prac- 
tical working-norm to people who want to do their duty, but 
lack the spiritual idealism to want to do more. Nevertheless, it 
is not easy to reconcile it with the general principle that positive 
obligations bind semper, sed non pro semper (always, even though 
not at every moment). Applied to the positive obligation of 
fecundity, this means that though married couples are not 
morally bound to be always engaged in fulfilling it, there never 
comes a moment in their conjugal life when, if they continue to 
exercise their right to the procreative act, they cease to be 
bound, per se, by its intrinsic purpose. As with other positive 
obligations, they can be exempted, per accidens, i.e. by pro- 
portionately serious extrinsic reasons, from what the Pope calls 
“the obligation of making this positive contribution’’; but, for 
as long as no such accidental and extrinsic reasons do in fact 
intervene, the obligation continues in being. It binds semper. 
Like other positive duties, it lacks the precision of a working- 
norm. It does not define how often the parties must so time their 
intercourse as to favour its procreative purposes, or how many 
children they should seek to have. To quote Pére Tesson, s.J., 
“it leaves undetermined everything except the direction to 
follow’’,? but it never ceases to point in that direction. The road 
may be blocked by one or other of the obstacles listed by Pius 
XII, but it never simply peters out, nor is there any definable 
point at which it can be said to have reached its divinely 
assigned term, so that those who continue to follow it are press- 
ing on “beyond the call of duty”. 

Sharp, however, as may be the cleavage of opinion on this 
point of principle, there will be little practical difference in the 
judgement passed on the case presented by our correspondent. 
Itseems to be generally agreed that a couple who have four or five 
children have fulfilled at least the substance of the obligation 


1 Father Connell Answers Moral Questions (Washington, 1959), pp. 175-9. 
* Cahiers Laénnec, 1954, 0. 4, P. 41. 
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of fecundity, and therefore that, even if they have no extrinsic 
reason for limiting their intercourse thereafter to the infertile 
periods, they will not sin more than venially by doing so; and 
moreover that such a couple will seldom in practice lack a 
reason sufficient to exonerate them from even venial blame. It 
must first, of course, be established that they can in fact thus 
limit their intercourse, not only without mutual injustice, but 
without proximate danger of incontinence. 
L. L. McR. 


WASHING HANDS AFTER Mass 


Is there an obligation to wash one’s hands after the celebra- 
tion of Mass? (J. P.) 


REPLY 


No rubric prescribes such a washing. Why should the cele- 
brant wash his hands after Mass? He has cleansed them from 
any particles of the Sacred Host at the ablutions. The washing 


could have no symbolical meaning after Mass as it has before 
Mass. Then, too, a prayer is attached to the action. 


OctToBEeR Devotions! 


The S.R.C. Instruction De S$. Musica et Liturgia states that 
“it is not lawful to mingle pia exercitia with liturgical actions” 
(n. 12). Are the October devotions, then, to be ruled out during 
the celebration of Mass? (N. A. J.) 


REPLY 


It would seem so—and this is the opinion of such a first-class 
authority? as Fr Schmidt, s.j., Professor of Liturgy in the 


1 See Roman Document, p. 306, which became available only after Fr O’Connell’s 
reply had been received. [Ed.]. 
*In Periodica, 1959, p. 99- 
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Gregorian University, Rome—unless the public recitation of the 
Rosary can be regarded as a purely private act of devotion 
taking place simultaneously with the celebration of Mass, 
which is indeed scarcely becoming. 


SuNDAY PREFACE 


When a feast which is a double of the first or second class 
falls on a Sunday—a feast which has not got a proper Preface— 
which Preface should be used, that of the Blessed Trinity or 
the common Preface? (S. B.) 


REPLY 


This case can arise when, as happened in 1958, a feast like 
All Saints, or the feast of the dedication of a church, which has 
not got a proper Preface falls on a Sunday and takes precedence. 
The doubt is due to two rules made in the Simplification of the 
Rubrics by the decree Cum nostra of 23 March 1955: (i) at any 
Mass its proper Preface is to be used; if there is none, then the 
seasonal (de tempore) Preface if there is one; if there is neither a 
proper nor a seasonal Preface then the common Preface (V, 8); 
and (ii) a Commemoration—that of the Sunday in casu, an 
imperative Commemoration—no longer enjoys the right to a 
proper Preface (III, 5). 

The query was first proposed by the Bishop of Bayonne to 
§.R.C, and the reply was that in casu the common Preface was 
to be used (17 October 1955, ad g), and this is what the Uni- 
versal Ordo for 1958 (Rome) gives for 1 November. But Fr 
Herman Schmidt, s.j., professor of Liturgy at the Gregorian 
University, Rome, maintained in Periodica (1955)—against the 
view of the very authoritative Ephemerides Liturgicae—that the 
Preface of the Trinity should be considered a seasonal Preface 
and so used in the case being considered. 

In reply to a second query sent to S.R.C. by the Benedictine 
Congregation of France the answer was that the Preface of the 
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Trinity is to be used (23 September 1958, ad 4), reversing the 
former decision. 

From one point of view this reply is regrettable as liturgists 
are anxious to have a much simpler Preface introduced for 
Sunday use—one chosen from the early sacramentaries more 
suitable to the underlying theme of the Sunday Liturgy, the 
Resurrection—the Preface of the Blessed Trinity being difficult 
and modern (it began to be used in England from the thir. 
teenth century and was prescribed for the Roman rite by 
Clement XIII, for Sundays, only in 1759)—and the Trinity 
Preface reserved for the feast of the Most Holy Trinity. This 
Preface is a remarkable synopsis of the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity, but too difficult for constant use by the people. 


MATERIAL OF ALBS AND SURPLICES 


May an alb or surplice be made of nylon or of “‘Sea Island 
silk”? (B. A. T.) 


REPLY 


The alb is by tradition a linen tunic derived from the Greek 
kiton and the Roman tunica talaris (tunica linea) and had 
become a sacred vestment certainly by the period of Ord 
Primus (eighth century). Up to the ninth century it was some- 
times made of wool or silk, but after that linen was the usual 
material. Neither the rubric of the Missal where the alb is first 
mentioned (Ritus, I, 3), nor that of the Caeremoniale Episcoporum 
(II, viii, 13) says what its material should be. This is, however, 
determined by a general decree of §.R.C. (No. 2600) and by 
the rejection of other materials by S.R.C. in several replies. 
S.R.C. in decree 2600 declared that ‘‘the practice introduced by 
the Church from the beginning regarding sacra indumenta é 
supellectilia! ob reales et mysticas significationes shall be retained, 
restored and in future fully observed’’, and so the Congregation 
decreed that these things are to be made from linen or hemp 

1 Under which S§.R.C. included the alb and surplice. 
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cannabis) + and not from any other material, “‘even though it may 
be as, or more, clean, elegant or strong than linen or hemp”. 

olume IV of S.R.C. decrees has a note on this decree 2600 

hich tells us that the decree was issued because an enquiry 

as made if cotton might be used, and because there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether this material might be used 
for those things that did not come into immediate contact with 
the Sacred Host (such as an amice, alb or altar cloth) unlike 
those that did or might (the corporal, pall, and purificator). 
§.R.C. ruled out all materials for these things used at Mass 
except linen or hemp, and this chiefly for reasons of traditional 
usage. Previous and subsequent decisions forbade the use of: 
(2) a mixture of linen and fine cotton ‘quem vocant mussulo”’ 
(S.R.C., 1287), (6) material made from nettles (5.R.C., 3387), 
(c) or from banana trees, “‘vulgo nipis (S.R.C., 3868), (d) hiapon 
made from the plant urtica nivea (S.R.C., 3995), and finally 
(ec) material from ‘“‘rami” (a tree that grows in Italy and Lybia) 
(S.R.C., in 1941). 

All rubricians insist on the alb being made of linen; some 
allow cotton for a surplice (not being a blessed sacred vestment 
used at Mass). Nabuco (Jus Pontificalium, 1956, p. 35) rules out 
nylon for a surplice or rochet. It is puzzling to know why 
materials other than linen for albs or surplices should be sug- 
gested. Have they any special advantages over the traditional 
material? What could be more becoming than a well-cut, fine 
linen alb or surplice of ample dimensions? 


TITULARS AND PATRONS 
If a diocese has no certain patron, is the titular of the 
cathedral to be considered the diocesan patron? (X.) 
REPLY 
There is frequently confusion about patrons and titulars 


although the two ideas are quite different. A titular (or title) 
‘Hemp is defined by O.£.D. as “the cortical fibre of the plant cannabis sativa.” 
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applies only to a consecrated or solemnly blessed church (or to 
a “‘fixed” altar!) and is the Divine Person, Mystery, sacred 
object or saint in whose name and to whose honour a church 
(or oratory) is founded and is consecrated or solemnly blessed, 
and after whom it is named.? The word “patron” has three 
chief meanings in canon law—(1) the founder of a church, 
chapel or benefice, with certain privileges in consequence;! 
(2) an angel or saint, designated by the Holy See, as the special 
helper of certain professions or classes (e.g. the patron saint of 
writers), or works (e.g. the patron saint of schools); (3) an angel 
or canonized saint chosen from time immemorial, or by the 
people of a place with the consent of their bishop and clergy and 
approved by the Holy See, to be specially honoured by them 
and invoked as their protector and helper.‘ 

It is the third kind of patron—whose function is based on 
the doctrines of the Communion of Saints and the Church as 
the Mystical Body of Christ—who is often confused with a 
titular. 

There are clear differences between the two: 

(a) a titular is imposed by law (C.7.C., canons 1168, 1201), 
a patron is chosen laudabiliter (canon 1278); 

(6) a titular concerns only a church (or altar), a patron 
concerns a place (state, province, city, town, diocese, parish) 
or a moral person (e.g. a confraternity, a religious family); 

(c) a titular is chosen by the bishop at the laying of the 
foundation stone of a church, and confirmed when this church 
is consecrated or solemnly blessed, and may not thereafter be 
changed5 without an indult from the Holy See; a patron—if not 
immemorial—is chosen by the people with the consent of the 
bishop and clergy and the choice has to be approved by the 
Holy See, and may not be changed later? except with the con- 
sent of the same Holy See (acting through the S. Congregation 
for Rites) ; 

(d) while the titular may be a Divine Person or Mystery, 
the patron—as one who intercedes for those who invoke his aid— 


1C.7.C., canon 1201. 

2C.7.C., canon 1168. 

* C.7.C., canons 1448, sqq. 

#C.7.C., canon 1278; S.R.C., 3048, 3754. 

5 For its liturgical privileges begin from that moment. 

* This was fixed by Urban VIII in 1630 (cf. S.R.C., 526). 
7 Cf. S.R.C., 1061, 3400°. 
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may be only an angel or a canonized saint (or, of course, our 
Lady under any of her titles); 

(e) the feast of the titular is celebrated in the church of 
which he is the title as a double of the first class (formerly with 
an octave); the feast of each principal patron—there may be 
one for the nation, the diocese, the parish, etc.—is also a double 
of the first class (it was formerly a holy day of obligation,? and 
had an octave*) celebrated throughout the territory of which 
the saint is the patron; the feast of a secondary patron ranks as 
a primary greater double. 

In any diocese, then, there will be for annual celebration: 

i) the feast of the titular of the cathedral, (ii) that of the patron 
of the country, province or diocese; in any parish, in addition 
to these feasts, that of: (a) the titular of any consecrated or 
solemnly blessed church, (d) the patron of any town or parish. 

Titulars and principal patrons have the privilege of the 
celebration of the external solemnity of their feasts on the 
Sunday immediately following the latter. 

Accordingly, the titular of the cathedral is not the patron of 
the diocese, unless the same saint has been so considered from 
time immemorial, or has been duly chosen as patron. 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


May the Leonine prayers be said by the celebrant standing? 
S. T.) 


\ 


REPLY 


No, except in case of physical disability. The decree of Leo 
XIII which ordered these prayers in 1884 said that they were 
to be recited kneeling, and the Enchiridion Indulgentiarum when 
giving the indulgence for them (No. 675), i.e. ten years (and 
seven years for the ejaculation to the Sacred Heart), also says 


1 Abolished by the Simplification of the Rubrics (1955). 
* Abolished by C.7.C., | 
* Abolished by the Simplification of the Rubrics (1955). 
‘ Additiones of the Roman Missal (iv, 3). Cf. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, 
p. 81. 
Vol. xiv U 
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they are to be said kneeling. This marks the fact that they are 
not part of the sacred Liturgy. 


C1IBORIUM ON A CORPORAL 


A ciborium is on a small altar stone for the Consecration 
at Mass. May it be moved off the stone after the Consecration 
to give more room? (M. M.) 


REPLY 


Yes. In the tabernacle the ciborium containing consecrated 
Hosts rests on a corporal only and the same happens when 
Holy Communion is carried to the sick. 


J. B. OC. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
DIALOGUE MASS—OCTOBER DEVOTIONS: 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


Petitioni Exc. miac Rev. mi Domini Ioannis Carmeli HEENAN, 
Archiepiscopi Liverpolitan. in Anglia 
.... circa 1° Dubium, an fas sit fidelibus in Missis lectis simul 
cum celebrante Latine recitare “Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei”, quin prius etiam Psalmo et Confessioni respondeant: 
2° utrum prohibitio n. 12 Instructionis de Musica Sacra et S. Litur- 
gia diei 3 Sept. 1958 ita intelligi debeat ut, dum Missa celebratur, 
Rosarium B.M.V., etiam mense Octobri, non amplius publice 
recitare liceat.... 
Sacra Rituum Congregatio, omnibus mature perpensis, respon- 
dit: 
Ad_ I. Acquiescat. 
Ad II. Marialis Corona dicenda est extra Missam. 
Atque ita rescripsit et declaravit 
Henricus Dante S.R.C., a Secretis 
Roma, 6 Feb. 1960 
1 Private Reply, printed by permission of the Archbishop of Liverpool. 
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Prayers from Theology. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Richard 
Newnham. Pp. 62. (Herder & Herder, New York; Nelson, 
Edinburgh. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus beautifully printed book contains twenty-six prayers that were 
originally said in Church at the end of lectures on theology. In them 
theological reflexion passes into prayer. Only an extract can convey 
their special quality: 


O God, you created man and wonderfully founded his being. 
You desired that he should live among the products of your 
wisdom, that in ever new contact with them he should develop 
his powers and become master of his own freedom. Contact with 
the things of the world, however, must prepare him for his 
meeting with you. You are the only one; for each one of us the 
ultimate and only satisfying “you”. We are directed towards 
you, and only in you does our being perfect itself as you have 
wished it... . 

Keep me in holy unity with you. Make my heart incorrup- 
tible so that it can see through everything that leads away from 
you. And, just as self-defence awakens when life is in danger, so 


let my inner self awaken against everything that would separate 
me from you. Amen. 


In their first context these prayers must have been admirable. 
Certainly, we are given some memorable passages, excellently trans- 
lated. It is right that the theologian should be led into prayer 
through and with his theology. Isolated from the context of the lec- 
tures and presented on their own in a prayer-book, they are less 
appealing. Many will find them too analytic, too ratiocinative, for 
converse with God. Even a theologian might well turn with relief to 
the full-blooded humanity of the psalms. 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By F. van der Meer and Christine 
Mohrmann. Translated and edited by Mary F. Hedlund and 
H. H. Rowley. Pp. 216. (Nelson, 1958. 70s.) 


Tue immediate reaction to seeing this book is a strong desire to 
possess it. It is not an atlas in the narrower sense of the term but a 
wonderful set of visual aids for the study of the Church during the 
first six centuries. There are indeed maps, forty-two in number. All 
are original, the work of Professor van der Meer. They help us in 
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the obvious way by indicating the geographical position of the 
Churches of the period covered, but they do much more than that, 
There are maps to show, for example, the spread of the Church, the 
geographical distribution of the Christian writers in the different 
centuries, the sites of the surviving early Christian monuments, the 
route of Egeria’s pilgrimage, the spread of monasticism and the life 
of Augustine. Besides this selection of maps for every purpose, each 
map is made to carry a great deal of information by the use of sym. 
bols, colours and letterpress. A full geographical index and a collec. 
tion of notes on the maps make this first part of the book an instru. 
ment of incomparable value to the student of Christian antiquity, 
But if the maps are there in profusion, what makes up the greater 
bulk of this book is a magnificent collection of 614 photographs, 
interwoven with commentary. Four-fifths of the photographs are 
illustrations of Christian monuments, and the authors have been 
guided in their choice by the two criteria of significance and illus. 
trative power. This effort to clarify and illustrate for the reader the 
early history of Christianity is continued in the commentary, which 
explains the illustrations and gives as well many quotations from 
early Christian writing. The photographs and commentary are 
divided into three chapters: the Church of the martyrs, the Church 
of the Empire, the Fathers of the Church and early Christian 
literature. The whole forms an attractive and valuable handbook 
that is worth every penny of the seventy shillings asked. 

Coming from the same publisher, the book serves as a companion 
to Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible. The foreword itself suggests a 
comparison between the two. Unfortunately, however high must be 
the praise given to the present work, a comparison is wholly to the 
advantage of the earlier atlas. The maps in Grollenberg are clearer. 
Here they give the impression of being overcrowded and they are 
more difficult to use. Moreover, the Biblical atlas paid attention to 
physical geography; in the present atlas this factor is ignored, except 
for the rivers. Admittedly, it is more relevant in the earlier work, but 
it deserved a bigger place than it has received here. The most 
notable difference between the two is in the style of the commentary. 
Fr Grollenberg gave us a continuous readable narrative; it was 
possible to sit down and read the atlas and thus assimilate with ease 
what the illustrations and maps had to teach. In this work the com- 
mentary consists of notes on the photographs. These are full and 
packed with information, but only in the last chapter do they form 
a readable narrative in any ordinary meaning of the term. This is a 
pity. The danger is that after the illustrations have been superficially 
appreciated the information will lie buried and unused. With an 
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account similar to Fr Grollenberg’s, the learning of the authors 
would have been made immensely more accessible and helpful. All 
the same, there is nothing comparable to this book in its own field. 
Students who are looking for a reference book and all those who 
simply want to gain a vivid picture of the early Church had better 
save up and buy it. 


The Council of Florence. By Joseph Gill, s.j. Pp. xviii + 453. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. 475. 6d.) 

So mucn of Church history makes sad reading; for it brings the 
human side of the Church so vividly before us. Inevitably there is 
the temptation to play with might-have-been’s. What might not 
Florence have achieved if Mark Eugenicus had not been so un- 
yielding, if George Scholarius had not retracted, if the West had not 
been so divided or if Constantinople had not fallen? The Council 
was an imaginative effort and its success not so unlikely as many 
have supposed, but the sheer dead weight of human weakness was 
too much to carry. It is a minor point, but the positions of the seats 
for the opening session had to be exactly measured in order to meet 
disputes about precedence. 

The Council of Florence has been unduly neglected. There was 
need of a detailed study. It is an honour to this country that it 
should appear here, elegantly clothed by the skill of the Cambridge 
Press. The author is a Jesuit. He is well qualified for the task, having 
been working for some years on the critical edition of the Florentine 
documents, which is now almost completed. The first thing he does 
in the book is to explain the nature of the sources available. Most 
important, he gives the reasons why the Practica or Greek Acts must 
be given proper attention as reliable evidence. There are three 
elements in the Practica, but the largest of these consists of the dis- 
courses delivered in the public sessions as taken down by three Greek 
notaries; it is the authentic protocol of the sessions. It will not do to 
regard the Greek Acts as merely a personal and biased account. 

Fr Gill has a complicated story to tell and the reader will need to 
keep wide awake if he is to follow him as he threads his way amid 
the complexities. But the narrative has distinction and clarity, and 
no one reasonably interested will regret the effort required. Scholars 
are well provided for; numerous footnotes give them the means of 
checking the account against the sources and good indexes make it 
easy to consult the book. What will first strike the ordinary reader 
will be the immense difficulties, material and political, of assembling 
such a Council in those days. The Greeks certainly suffered hard- 
ship, but this was not due to any malicious plan of the Pope but to 
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factors beyond his control. And the Council of Basel was all the time 
a painful thorn in his flesh. Matters were not helped by the fact that 
the Greeks delayed for months after arrival before they would begin 
real discussions. 

The outstanding doctrinal question was the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, the Filioque problem. The Greeks were quite unmoved 
by the theological reasoning of the Latins; they distrusted any such 
approach. What they were concerned with was the teaching of the 
Saints. For them the Fathers could not err in matters of faith; they 
therefore could not contradict one another. The assent of the Greeks 
was finally won—and whatever the subsequent doubts it was at the 
time a sincere assent—by demonstrating the agreement of the Saints, 
both Latin and Greek, on the procession of the Holy Spirit, and the 
equivalence in their teaching of “through the Son” and “‘from the 
Son”. Such a procedure of proof was rendered difficult at that time 
by the absence of critical editions and the ease with which charges 
of falsification and interpolation could be made. It was necessary to 
make the texts used available afterwards in the sacristy of St Francis 
for examination. All along the Latins insisted on precise statements 
while the Greeks would have been content with vaguer formularies, 
open to ambiguity. The superior debating ability of the Latins wasa 
disadvantage, since it made the Greeks uncomfortable and suspiciou, 
nervous of being pushed into something they would afterwards regret. 

The main purpose of the Council was union with the Greeks, but 
Pope Eugenius also worked for the reunion of the other Easter 
bodies, Union was achieved with the Armenians, the Copts and 
probably with the Abyssinians, with the Syrians and the Cypriot 
Marionites and Chaldaeans. The details of the negotiations are 
recounted, in so far as they are known. Some will regret that Fr Gill 
does not deal with the theological debate about the exact sig- 
nificance and authority of the Armenian decree; but he probably 
considered this question outside his province as an historian. 

The Council of Florence failed to secure a lasting union between 
East and West; if anything, its memory has embittered relations. 
The epilogue discusses the reasons for the failure. Notable among 
these are the refusal of Mark Eugenicus to submit despite the clearly 
ecumenical character of the Council, the defection of George 
Scholarius, the passivity of the Emperor before the persistent anti- 
unionist propaganda, the lack of effective aid against the Turks and, 
as a final blow, the fall of Constantinople. Yet the Council was not 
entirely useless. It has made clear what reunion means for Rome. 
But its most far-reaching effect was in the West itself, where it was 4 
decisive check to the Conciliar Movement and was an important 
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reason for the victory of the Popes in their struggle with the con- 
ciliarists. 

Has this history anything to teach us for today in our striving 
for the union of Christians? The general situation is so much changed 
that it is difficult to draw any clear lesson. It merely underlines again 
the need for mutual understanding, for a real perception of each 
other’s mentality, as the prerequisite of fruitful discussions. At least 
there could not happen now what happened then over the Eastern 
liturgy. The Greeks wanted to celebrate the union in the cathedral 
with an Eastern liturgy immediately after the Latin Mass. The 
Latins were not sure about this. They asked that there should first 
be a private celebration for their observation and then they would 
give their decision. No wonder the Emperor was displeased and let 
the matter drop. 


Modern Catholicism. By Walther von Loewenich. Translated by 
Reginald H. Fuller. Pp. viii + 379. (Macmillan, London, 1959. 
50s.) 

To sez the Church through the eyes of a sympathetic outsider is 

very often fascinating. Usually it is at least instructive. Our attention 

is drawn to points that we had only half-observed, and sometimes 

we suddenly realize how easy it is to give unwittingly to others a 

completely false impression of our beliefs. Many Catholics when 

they hear of Professor von Loewenich’s book will want to get hold 
of it, curious to learn what the Church looks like to a German 

Lutheran. Most will be disappointed. The author tries hard to be 

fair, and no one need doubt the sincerity of his attempt, but he is 

so distant from the Catholic faith that he is unable to obtain a 

picture of it that is of any value. 

His standpoint is that of a Liberal Protestant. Repeatedly in the 
book he expresses his conviction that no absolute truth is available 
to Christians. Faith is an existential encounter. All statements of 
faith, all dogmas, have but a relative truth and are uncertain. There 
is no infallibility in Christ’s Church. The Bible itself offers us no 
consistent doctrinal view. What it does give is historically con- 
ditioned and relative; hence the need for a critical approach. The 
author sees the logic of this position and he criticizes classical 
Protestantism as well as the Catholic Church on these grounds. The 
issues here could not be more basic: the nature of Christian truth and 
the nature of the Church. They demand discussion. But it is a 
waste of time to argue about particular aspects of Catholic history, 
dogma and practice when such an abyss stretches between us. Per- 
haps that statement is too strong; by discussing individual questions 
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we can pursue the basic problem itself in all its ramifications, 
Nevertheless, the presence of the abyss does explain why this 
account of the Catholic Church is too far from the truth to be really 
interesting. 

By modern Catholicism, Professor von Loewenich means Catholi- 
cism since 1914. The book, however, begins with three historical 
chapters tracing the history of the Church from the Council of Trent 
until the Great War. Concerning them we are entitled to complain 
that merely historical considerations demand a less one-sided account; 
the interpretation is made too crude. The main part of the book 
outlines the salient features of Catholicism today. The author dis. 
likes the recent approach to tradition which stresses, as its primary 
meaning, the actual witness and teaching of the present Church, 
and he thinks that the Catholic Church is thereby betraying its own 
nature. He gives qualified praise to the Biblical and liturgical move- 
ments. A lurid chapter describes Catholic Marian teaching and 
devotion, but we can forgive this in view of the honest admission at 
the end that Mariology and Christology are related and the author’s 
consistency in calling for a revision of our mythological doctrine of 
the person of Christ. We do at least know where we stand. The 
general attitude of the author makes it unnecessary to mention what 
he thinks of the “‘new theology” and its check by Humani Generis. 
Fears of a political Catholicism and of Catholic intolerance colour 
the treatment of the Church and the world. The most. interesting 
chapter is the one which surveys all the recent attempts at a reassess- 
ment of Luther, and his remarks on the work of Lortz are worth 
noting. 

It hurts to give an impression of scorning this book. The author 
wants to understand us. He ends with a generous tribute to monasti- 
cism and Catholic piety. But all through the book he is grappling 
with something that is outside his ken. Any harshness in this review 
comes from a real disappointment. What had seemed to promise 
some useful observations and comments turned out to be, despite 
manifest good will, a clumsy and wearisome attack on the Church. 

Cc. D. 


The History of Belmont Abbey. By Dom Basil Whelan, 0.s.8. (Blooms- 
bury Press. 255.) 

Ow1nc to the unique status and peculiar history of Belmont this 

narrative will be read with attention and curiosity by all who are 

interested in the fortunes of the English Benedictine Congregation. 

Dom Basil Whelan describes his work as a sketch to mark the cen- 

tenary of his monastery but it is much more than that. It is a 
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singularly informative and well-documented addendum to the story 
of the Catholic Revival in England told with perfect discretion and 
controlled humour. It is also a striking illustration of the difficulties 
that can arise and persist when monastic and diocesan affairs are 
intermingled. 

The complications arose out of the initial action of Bishop T. J. 
Brown, 0.8.B., in asking for the help of the E.B.C. and inviting them 
to form a chapter for his diocese of Newport and Menevia. Mr F. R. 
Wegg-Prosser, the cumulative inheritor of various estates, had 
marked his conversion by building a chapel and had offered it and 
some land to the General Chapter of the Order. A decree from Rome 
made St Michael’s Belmont the pro-cathedral of the diocese of 
Newport and a monastic chapter was created as a memorial of the 
cherished historical fact that before the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries there had been in England nine cathedral chapters of Bene- 
dictine monks. A Common Noviciate and House of Studies was set 
up. Thus, from the outset, three different purposes were pursued: 
the bishop was getting all the help he could from the monks; Wegg- 
Prosser wanted as much as possible done for his own neighbourhood; 
and the Congregation wanted to make the best use of the new ven- 
ture. It is not surprising that the story soon becomes intricate. 

When in 1890 Leo XIII restored the abbatial system, questions 
arose as to the status and prospects of Belmont. Was it to take novices 
for itself and have a future of its own? The canonical position needed 
to be clarified because there were in one place three entities, the 
Cathedral Chapter, the Common Noviciate, and the distinctive 
“Michaelian” Community. Was Belmont the joint property of the 
other three Houses, or of the Congregation, generally? How, if ever, 
were the monks of St Michael’s to come into possession of the place 
they lived in? Eventually, in 1901, Belmont was allowed to take 
novices for itself, but its future remained obscure. 

Bishop Hedley, 0.s.B., had been Ordinary of the rearranged 
diocese of Newport (Glamorgan, Monmouth and Hereford) since 
1895. He died in 1915, and with a new Prior of Belmont, Dom 
Aelred Kindersley, a new policy was actively pursued by Abbots 
(Cuthbert) Butler and Ford. Their aim was to make Belmont a 
normal independent monastery, and to bring to an end both the 
Common House and the monastic chapter of Newport. But when, 
in 1916, that See was made metropolitan and transferred to Cardiff, 
with a secular chapter and episcopal curia to be set up in that city, 
there was an unfortunate provision in the Bull, Cambria Celtica, that 
Belmont’s cathedral status and monastic chapter were to continue; 
thus St Michael’s, instead of being relieved of the diocesan connexion, 
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found it formally confirmed. The Roman authorities apparently 
had been led to believe that this was what Belmont and the 
E.B.C. wanted and it was some years before they realized that it 
was not so. Then, Dom Romanus Bilsborrow, 0.s.B., from Mauritius, 
was appointed to be the Archbishop of the Catholic population of 
Glamorgan that was almost entirely Irish. 

Shifting views did as much as controversy to prolong the 
imbroglio. Cardinal Bourne seems to have favoured a scheme to cut 
off Hereford and Monmouth from the new Welsh Province and 
make those counties a Benedictine diocese with Belmont as the See, 
Archbishop Bilsborrow was at first in fayour of this plan, and Abbot 
Butler against it. Then each changed to the opposite opinion; then, 
the Archbishop dismayed all the monks by a desire to take Belmont 
as the diocesan seminary for all his seminarists. It would, he wrote 
to Prior Kindersley, be invaluable for the secular clergy of his 
diocese. 

Eventually, the wishes of Abbot Butler and Prior Kindersley 
prevailed. In 1917 Belmont was declared an independent House, 
the Common Noviciate and House of Studies ended. Finally, after 
five years of negotiation, proposals and counter proposals, the Bull 
Praeclara Gesta (1920) abolished the Monastic Chapter and the 
cathedral status of Belmont and made the monastery “a true, 
proper, independent abbey like all the other Benedictine abbeys”. 

An interesting addition to the illustrations would have been the 
group photographed at the Cardiff Catholic Congress of 1914, which 
shows (inter alios) Cardinal Gasquet, Bishop F. W. Keating of Nor- 
thampton, Abbots Butler and Hunter-Blair, Prior Clement Fowler 
and Prior Ildephonsus Cummins and Dom Philip Langdon, all of 
whom figure in this story of Belmont. 

J} J.D. 


The Movement of World Revolution. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed 
& Ward. 13s. 6d.) 


Dynamics of World History was the first outcome in book form of 
Christopher Dawson’s appointment as the Chauncy Stillman Pro- 
fessor of Catholic Studies at Harvard; this set of essays is the second. 
This, too, is a survey of the ideological forces now at work in the 
world and it propounds the thesis that the best approach to uni- 
versal world history—now an admitted necessity for thinkers—is by 
way of a return to European history. He thus has to deal briefly and 
synoptically with a vast subject: the comprehension of European 
history as the necessary prelude to some understanding of the other 
great world civilizations, China, Islam, India, which insistently 
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claim attention. Altogether the general effect is that of a long intro- 
ductory chapter to a set of volumes on the History of Civilization. 

Three of these ten pieces have already appeared in book form 
(The Revolt of Asia, Sheed & Ward, 1957) and they are now inset 
into a wider scheme by the editorship of Mr J. J. Mulloy. As 
everyone will expect, the essays are all characterized by the 
immense breadth of view, deep learning and close analysis with 
which Christopher Dawson’s readers have long been familiar. 

The first portion deals with the Relevance of European History 
and here the author makes very full use of his favourite “portmanteau” 
phrase, “the Baroque culture of Catholic Europe”, although his sub- 
ject matter is remote from the visual arts. He goes on to explain 
that all the present changes now operating in Asia and Africa took 
their origin in Europe: the education and technical training which 
enable the emergent peoples to imitate Western Europe in material 
development and at the same time the political and social ideas 
which inspire their efforts to raise themselves. The importation of 
European standards in education, administration, commerce and 
so forth inevitably brought with it rationalism and the desire for 
independence, with the result that these newly stirred masses are 
trying to catch up in the material sphere and at the same time to 
shake off the control of their teachers. Christianity, which, earlier 
than the traders, carried Western knowledge and thought into the 
dark regions, has now come to be associated with military, scientific 
and industrial power. Mr Dawson has to admit that in some parts 
“Christianity may be regarded as the spiritual aspect of colonialism”’, 
a remark which will remind some readers of what Lord Salisbury 
once said about missionaries and gunboats, or of Augustine Birrell’s 
epigram that the Church of England was merely the Conservative 
Party at prayer. Amid many wide-ranging reflexions the Professor 
might also allow for certain elementary materialistic motives. Not 
long ago a Cambridge Don asked an able coloured student if he 
intended on returning home to join a certain important engineering 
firm. “No,” said the other, ‘I think I shall be in the Cabinet.” 

What is the outlook for Christianity in all this upheaval? Com- 
munism appears to have a stronger appeal by reason of its promises 
of urgently needed material amelioration, and Mr Dawson actually 
quotes an influential Indian writer who says that Christianity has 
had its opportunity in Asia and missed it. How the missionary 
organizations could prevail over virulent persecution in China, for 
instance, Mr Sardar Panikkar has not explained. But, be that as it 
may, Mr Dawson has hopes for a new apostolate among the pro- 
letariat of the great urban centres like Calcutta, Bombay, Tokyo, 
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Shanghai, Canton, Singapore, though, indeed, such speculations by? 
are matter for the very long term. ‘“This,”’ he concludes, “‘is the age fj on t 
of the plough and the harrow, not the time of the harvest.” the 
The slim volume (179 pp.) is very neatly produced; but we 
must read “Leopold I” for “Leopold II’ (p. 60) and movere for The 
moveri (p. 123). | 
J. J. Dwyer No 
ho 
In Search of the Unknown God. By Maurice Zundel. Translated by a 
Margaret Clark. Pp. 195. (Herder & Herder; Nelson. 18;.) cer 
Tue catechetical method of instruction is no newcomer to the § St. 
Church, indeed there are those who suggest that the day of the § sel 
catechism as such is past and that what is wanted now more than § fit 
ever before is not the question and answer learnt by rote but the @ pt 
studied understanding of the truths of the faith that can only be B ™ 
gained by good teaching and deep reading. However, the catechism th 
has come to stay—and surely there is even now a great value in co 
simple question and answer. Fr Zundel offers us a new sort of BW 
catechism, more in the style of a continuous dialogue or narrative th 


than in that rather abrupt and concise style that we associate with 
most catechisms. The reader (the questioner) asks questions which 
range from the most obvious (“‘What is sin?”’) to the most unexpected 
(“Was the mystery of the Incarnation a mystery even for the soul of 
Jesus?”). One cannot but get the impression, due to the leading 
nature of the questions, that the questioner is really in the know all 
along; not, of course, that this matters, the questions once asked (and 
answered) speak for themselves both as to their importance and 
their relevance. 

The general purpose of the book is indicated in the opening 
sentence: “God is not an invention, he is a discovery,” and it is ona 
journey of discovery that we thereafter go. Obviously a book of such 
a size cannot deal fully with the whole gamut of Christian teaching, 
but it goes a long way, bringing into the picture among other things, 
prayer, knowledge of God, love, evil, creation, the supernatural, 
the Trinity, Christ, the Church, and marriage. The foreword states 
that the book “does not pretend to be a systematic exposition of 
theology; (but that) it is an attempt to express, in language that 
our contemporaries can understand, the essence and real meaning 
of Catholicism”. 

The book is a deep and thoughtful one with nothing trivial about 
it. It cannot entirely take the place of the more “orthodox” cate- 
chism, yet it would be a valuable complement to any convert’s (or 
Catholic’s) reading. He will not only gain information from it, but 
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by reading it as the author must intend it to be read, with one eye 
on the New Testament and with the mind open to God, he will have 
the opportunity of getting a real insight to the faith. 


The Modernity of St Augustine. By Jean Guitton. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Pp. 89. (Geoffrey Chapman. 7s. 6d.) 


No TRULY great writer can ever become out of date, and it is to 
show that the thought of St Augustine is as relevant in our day as it 
was in his that the author presents us with this thesis. He is con- 
cerned primarily to give “‘some idea of the kind of solution given by 
St Augustine to the various types of problem thinkers have set them- 
selves on the subject of temporal existence”. To that end he considers 
first St Augustine’s ideas of history, of temporal succession, of 
predestination, of liberty, contrasting them with the views of such 
modern thinkers as Freud, Proust, Gide and Sartre. Between all 
these writers and St Augustine there are similarities (though of 
course profound differences as well). Thus he shows that Freud, 
unconsciously perhaps, virtually takes over St Augustine’s notion of 
the libido and the memoria. The author continues by outlining St 
Augustine’s ideas on mankind as a whole in time and compares these 
ideas with those of Hegel, suggesting that the Hegelian cannot accept 
the individuality of each man because for him there is no interior 
experience of historical succession. Finally, after a brief comparison 
between St Augustine and Newman, the Augustinus redivivus, the 
author considers St Augustine’s place in the history of Europe. 

This is an interesting little book which certainly brings home the 
freshness and appropriateness of St Augustine’s thought. It is not for 
the general reader, but rather for the specialist or connoisseur who 
will find in it comparisons and contrasts which will put much 
modern thought into a better perspective. 


What is a Priest? By Joseph Lécuyer. Pp. 125. 


Heresies and Heretics. By Léon Cristiani. Pp. 141. 
(Faith and Fact Books. Burns Oates. 7s. 6d. each.) 


TuEsE two books bring the number of Faith and Fact Books so far 
published into the twenties, still a long way from the 150 volumes 
which will comprise the complete series. They are translations from 
the Je sais-Fe crois series which has achieved such popularity and 
success throughout the world and which has appeared to answer 
the need for a concise and up-to-date presentation of Catholic 
teaching. 

In the first of these two books Fr Lécuyer describes the origins 
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of the priesthood in the New Testament, and traces the development 
of thought and practice with regard to this sacrament up to the 
present day when the matter and form of the sacrament has been 
finally laid down by Pope Pius XII. In the opening chapters he 
considers the priesthood conferred on the apostles, and the status 
of bishops in the early Church. Here one feels that the author might 
have said a little bit more on the precise meaning in the New 
Testament of the word “‘presbyter’’. He then deals individually with 
the major and minor orders and the tonsure showing their impor- 
tance in the whole structure of the sacrament. He concludes with 
two excellent chapters on the celibacy of the clergy and the priest- 
hood of the faithful. This is an informative and useful volume, all the 
more so as the sacrament of order is, surprisingly perhaps, one about 
which one hears so little. 

The human mind will twist itself into unimaginable contortions 
in order to escape from the truth, but like all contortionism, however 
striking and attractive the distant view may be, close at hand the 
heretic and his heresy appear ludicrous. It is perhaps this which 
helps to make Mgr Cristiani’s book so interesting and alive. He takes 
us chronologically through the maze of ideas, some wild, some 
brilliant, some so nearly true, some so crudely false, that have 
clashed with the teaching of the Body of Christ from Pentecost until 
this present day when the World Council of Churches is trying vainly 
to discover some basis for unity other than a common rejection of 
the Pope as Vicar of Christ. A book which will not only inform the 
reader about the origin and history of, among others, such little 
known heretics as the Petrobrusians, but which will make him thank 
God again for the gift of faith and the authority of the living Church. 

Two small criticisms might be made. One is that the bibliography 
is unnecessarily brief—books such as these might well launch a 
reader into a more detailed study of the subject and a more complete 
book list would be an advantage. The second concerns the price. 
One is well aware that by modern standards 7s. 6d. is a very reason- 
able price to pay for any book, especially one with a comparatively 
small circulation; nevertheless one cannot but feel that a far wider 
public would be reached if the publishers could see their way to 
reducing the price by, say, a third, and so bring it into line with the 
price of more “‘popular”’ books of comparable size. 

D. K. 


Catholicisme. Hier, Aujourd’hui, Demain. Part 20. Histoire-Hyver- 
nat. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris. 2000 fr.) 


IN THE present instalment of this admirable encyclopaedia we have 
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There are also exceedingly interesting articles on Huss and the 
Hussites, a subject on which journalists say much and know very 
little. But the present number happens to be particularly rich in 
modern biographical interest for it contains entries on Albert 
Houtin, the Modernist, the Baron Frederick von Hiigel, Mgr 
d’Hulst, the famous Abbé Huvelin, J.-K. Huysmans, and the Dutch 
historian, J. Huizinga. Nor can we omit Mgr Philip Hughes, now 
Professor at the Notre-Dame University, Indiana, U.S.A. Fr Y. 
Congar, 0.P., however, while paying tribute to Mgr Hughes’ 
immense ability, especially as revealed in The Reformation in England, 
repeats and attempts to maintain the persistent French thesis that 
Henry VIII introduced schism but not heresy, a fallacy which Mgr 
Philip Hughes made it his particular business to refute. 
J. J. Dwyer 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue DEBATE ON FuTURE WAR 
(Tue Ciercy Review, April 1960, p. 252) 


“Parochus Quidam” writes: 

May we hope that the Editor will keep this debate in permanent 
session, since the subject is at least as urgent as anything else that 
finds a place in the always-interesting CLERGY REviEw? Also may 
one hope that the practical-purposes debate will be kept quite sep- 
arate from the debate with the pacifist fringe. Constantly in Cath- 
olic papers the two debates are forcibly commingled, which leads to 
mental confusion all round though it may increase the sale of the 
papers. 

My own criticism of Dr McReavy is not met by his comment in 
the April issue p. 252. Nobody is asking him to foresee whether the 
next war will be either just or total or nuclear. What he is asked to 
do is to give some advice now for Catholics who are asking now how 
they should act now, in the situation we are all in now. Perhaps they 
ought to make up their own individual conscience, but they are 
not used to doing this. The situation now is that the Government’s 
plans for defence consist primarily in the wholesale slaughter of 
the civilians of the other side. This was indicated once more by a 
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Government spokesman (Admiral Hughes Hallett, m.p.) speaking 
on B.B.C. radio on 31 March. He said that our conventional force; 
are being equipped with tactical nuclear weapons; these he defined 
as weapons to be used on troops not on civilians, clearly leaving ys 
to infer that the strategic “terrible deterrent” (as he called it) would 
be used on civilians, as indeed everybody assumes all the time. This 
being so, there are lots of conscientious people who are engaged in 
building missile sites, or manufacturing H-bombs, or rehearsing for 
such total warfare, or co-operating with it beforehand in any of the 
nine ways listed in the catechism, and many of them are waiting to 
know what their bishops and priests have to say about it. Their 
bishops and priests (such rightly or wrongly is the Catholic rule and 
custom) are waiting to know what the “‘approved authors” have to 
say about it. Of these recognized theologians Dr L. L. McReavy is 
undoubtedly the most recognized in this country. It is simply not 
good enough for them to say: “Wait till the next war is actually 
breaking out, and then perhaps we will be able to make further 
suggestions.” It is inevitable that people should notice the contrast 
between such leisurely shelving of awkward questions and the 
immediate hair-trigger reactions of everybody concerned when it 
comes to passing judgement on questions connected with birth- 
control, however complex or remote or hypothetical they may be. 

While feeling obliged to say all this, I also think we should be 
grateful to Dr McReavy because he was seemingly the first of the 
professional theologians (English speaking) to declare since Hiro- 
shima that “‘in no circumstances, not even to save the Western world 
from being swamped by atheistic communism, will it ever be lawful 
to explode indiscriminate nuclear weapons of the major type on pre- 
dominantly civilian centres of population”. (Tablet, 29 March 1958.) 
If even now any other professional theologian has spoken so clearly 
I am not aware of it, and certainly Pope Pius XII never did. What I 
urge is that the above excellent principle which Dr McReavy enun- 
ciated in 1958, and for all I know even before 1958, needs to be pro- 
claimed and constantly re-applied to the constantly changing situa- 
tion: and if we do not do this are we not abdicating from any 
position of moral leadership or teaching? 
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